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gone. If any one near them at the table abjures the use of 
Tulle and Lace Scarf. . a napkin, it is as bad. 

Tus scarf, which is draped about the shoulders, and Pm Such sufferers as these are seldom passive ones. They 
loosely tied in front as shown in the illustration, requires a wince visibly, even to the blunted perceptions of those at 
piece of cream white erépe tulle three yards and five- whose hands they endure torture. They assume an attitude 
eighths long and twenty-nine inches wide. The scarf is of agonized suffering, of injured superiority, which sets them 
turned over fourteen inches and a half at the top, and is apart from the common herd, to be sure, but which also is 
edged all around with point d’Alencon lace two inches and calculated to inflame the public mind against them. At 
a quarter wide. At the middle of the back, and six inches places of general resort they go up and down stairs with 
and a half on each side of it, are clusters of shirring, ex- eyes fixed upon a far distance; they maintain the same blank 
tending from the fold at the top to eight inches below it. expression at the public table; and they carefully and delib- 
Each cluster consists of five closely drawn rows, which are \ erately turn their backs upon their fellow-guests on the pi- 
tacked on the wrong side to a piece of yellow satin ribbon azzas and in the halls. They wrap themelves in an impene- 
an inch and a quarter wide and sixteen inches long, that trable mantle of aristocratic seclusion. 
serves as a stay to the shirring, and falls below the searf. If any one whom they consider it worth their while to cul- 
| \ tivate appears, it is difficult to descend from their self-chosen 
y 




















Cuty’s CoLiar. 
For description see page 637. 


. 
Linen AND Lace Couiar. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 57 and 58, 
WAYS OF WAYFARERS. 
“TEYRAVELLERS must be content.”” Yes; and 


as a rule travellers are content. Nay, some 
of them are more than content; they are happy 


Ficuu-Cotzar or Lace anp FLowenrs.—({For description see page 637.] 


heights. They have to pay the penalty of greatness, 
They begin by shunning undesirable acquaintances, They 
end, perforce, by making none at all. 

First and last, their let is not to be compared with that 
of those genial, cordial souls we all have met, who radi- 





with the mere jubilant consciousness of being, as 
Howells phrases it somewhere, “a blessed stran- 
ger.in a strange land.” 

These happy souls are chiefly they who love not 
ruts and grooves; who delight in getting rid fora 
time of the beaten track ; who find their imagina- 
tions fired by “strange new worlds,” with possi- 
bilities of strange creatures in them; who love the 
mild excitement that attends the mere cooking of 
a beefsteak in a new place, and who find a com- 
pensation in a poor cup of coffee in the difference 
in its taste. 

But there are others, again, who delight in rou- 
tine, and possess their souls in peace only when 
they sit at their own tables and lie on their own 
beds. These are they who cleave to the flesh-pots 
of Egypt above all, and who would rather abide 
within reach of the amply stored commissariat of 
that country than take their chances in any Land 
of Promise whatever. These are they who exag- 
gerate discomforts, go to the extent sometimes of 
inventing them, and cultivate a certain attitude of 
nervous expectancy. 

Above all are such people a prey to the whims 
and oddities and roughnesses of their fellow-trav- 
ellers. They can not steel themselves against 
uncongenial ways, which will in all probability 
never disturb them again, and are only a day old 
in their experience. If their opposite neighbor 
eats with his knife, their appetite for the day has 


TuLLe anp Lace Scarr. 





ate our atmosphere of good-will wherever they go, whose 
smile is a benediction, whose grasp is a passport to 
friendship, and who scatter the small coin of good-will 
and civility with the lavish generosity of those who have 
a long account at the bank they draw upon. And how 
far such small coin goes! And how much comfort, ease 
of mind, satisfaction, does it purchase! We have all 
seen a man or a woman overflowing with good-will, and 
with the power of expressing it, appear in the midst of a 
stiff, ill-assorted circle. The gracious smile thaws the 
ice of reserve or diffidence ; the kind word leads on to an 
interchange of thought. ‘The complete assurance given 
by the looks” of such a person is irresistible. Even a 
casual passer-by is attracted. It is so much easier for most 
of us to respond than to take the initiative that it is in- 
calculable how much pleasantness may spring from the 
striking of a single magnetic spark. 

These are days of travel—these summer days that are 
drawing to a close—when we are almost all of us in the 
habit of wandering away from our own hearth-stones and 
setting up temporary altars in strange lands. We have 
most of us been for the last few weeks extremely depend- 
ent upon the manners of those with whom we have eaten 
at the same board and slept under the same roof. We 
have been passed by people on the stairs day after day 
with an averted gaze. We have left an empty place at 
the hotel table for a week, while we struggled with an at- 
tack of illness in our own rooms; but on returning to 
our seats our recent illness has not elicited a single sym- 
pathetic word. To be sure, there is the frightful pitfall 
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of making undesirable acquaintances, which our 
neighbors have thus avoided. The very force of 
contrast has made all the sweeter, however, some 
chance word, spoken by a less timid soul, such 
as: * You have been poorly, haven’t you? I miss- 
ed you from the table. You are quite well again ? 
I am so glad.” 

There is another class of persons in the very 
opposite pole of breeding. These err, not through 
excess of silence and reticence, but of noisiness. 
They are in dread of not attracting the public 
notice. Their claim upon respectability appar- 
ently consists in making themselves conspicuous, 
They go singing along the corridors of summer 
hotels at unseasonable hours; they generally trav- 
el in large parties; and are perpetually looking 
each other up, rapping at each other’s doors at 
midnight, calling, “ Girls,” or “ Jack,” or “ Jim,” 
or “ Sue,” up and down the house, or up and down 
the aisle of a steam-car coach, as the case may 
be. They regard themselves as the centre of the 
universe and a focus of interest, and they thrust 
their own concerns upon the public attention with 
a certain loud impertinence that defies criticism, 
although it by no means silences it. 

An occasional quiet looker-on actually trembles, 
in the brief intervals when not absorbed in his 
own private affairs, at the lengths to which the 
spirit of independence and defiance touched upon 
above is sometimes carried. A large party of 
young men and girls—whom it would be scarcely 
an abuse of terms to characterize as rowdies and 
hoydens—invade a hotel on a summer holiday. 
One wonders whether these girls ever had mo- 
thers, ever owned any softening control. Cer- 
tainly no one could accuse them of exclusiveness, 
at least where the opposite sex is concerned. Two 
girls pass a spectator as he sits in a quiet corner 
of a seaward-facing piazza, reading. ‘“ We came 
to have a good time, and we’ve had it,” says one. 

“Oh, haven’t we ?” assents the other. “ Every 
one has been so sociable and friendly with our 
party. The gentlemen staying here have not 
waited for introductions. Everything has been 
80 nice and easy.” 

“Yes. There was Mr. Custis; he joined me 
on the beach yesterday, and entered into conver- 
sation, calling me by name. ‘ An introduction is 
hardly necessary,’ he said. ‘No, indeed,’ I told 
him; ‘we both seem to know each other.’ And 
we were good friends right off.” 

This struck the person who overheard it as, to 
say the least, open to criticism, especially as the 
young woman who told the tale carried it off with 
a sangfroid which is only possible to American 
young women of a certain—class, I was about to 
say: no—stamp; I had almost forgotten that 
there are no classes in American society. 

The worst of all this is that in the hurly-burly 
of a crowd the good manners generally go to the 
wall, and the coarse loudness keeps the middle 
of the road as a social representative. We are 
only too glad to know that the fair type remains, 
prospers, bears fruit, in fragrance of gentleness 
and consideration and geniality. But it is incon- 
spicuous through its very virtue, and therefore 
do many travellers concur with Touchstone : 
“When I was at home I was in a better place.” 
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New Story by the Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” 

Harrer’s YOuNG Prope A. 46, issued Sep- 
tember 14, contains, with other attractive features, 
the first chapter of a new illustrated serial story 
by oe HABBERTON, author of “ Helen’s Ba- 
bies.” lt is entitled 


“WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON?” 


and the readers of YOUNG PEOPLE will find it 
one of the most interesting stories yet offered to 
them in the columns of that popular periodical. 





MISS LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Hr The next number of the BAZAR will con- 
tain the opening chapters of a brilliant and fas- 
cinating new Serial Story, replete with the most 
thrilling interest, entitled 


* 2a ee Ee OV 


by Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, author of “ Patricia 
Kemball,” “ The Atonement of Leam Dundas,” 
etc. This charming story, which promises to be 
one of the best works of the favorite novelist, will 
be continued weekly to the end, and will afford a 
rich treat to the readers of the BAZAR. 








UB Cut Paper Patterns of the Inverness 
Cloak and Newport Mantle, and the Habit Suit, 
tliustrated on page 628 and double page, and of 
the McGregor Mantle, Draped Over-Skirt, and 
Round Shirt, illustrated on page 637, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each 
Sutt, 


THE WORLD'S CURRENCY. 


O we think, in the little leisure left for 
thought by time or pleasure, of the way 

in which all the relations of life are so in- 
terwoven in our complicated social fabric, 
that nobody lives in the civilized world 
who is not doing something for somebody 
else, either physically, or intellectually, or 
spiritually, paying rent, it might be said, 
for the lease of life? The bad are pulling 
down the good, the good are lifting up the 
bad, the poor are working for the rich, the 
rich are paying money to the poor, and even 








the baby of the pauper is creating a de- 
mand that somebody must satisfy. 

The wealthy woman stepping from her 
store mansion to her carriage is an illustra- 
tion, in her mere material affairs, of the way 
in which all humanity works together, and 
works for each member of itself. To say 
nothing of those influences that have shaped 
her heart and soul, how many workers have 
contributed to send her abroad in the guise 
in which she appears? to how many workers 
has she contributed a fractional support? 
The quarry-man has wronght the stone for 
the mansion; the kiln-man has burned the 
brick ; the woodman has felled the lumber; 
the miner has sent the iron and lead; car- 
penter and turner, mason and blacksmith 
and marble-worker and plumbers, and all 
the kindred trades, have been at her serv- 
ice. The watchman has patrolled the street 
at night for her soft slumbers in that man- 
sion; the laborer has made that street, and 
has cleaned it; the lamp-lighter has light- 
ed the gas before it; powerful officials, learn- 
ed doctors of the Boards of Health, commit- 
tees of the city government, have seen that 
all this was properly done, and she has paid 
herstipend to assessors, recorders, and receiv- 
ers of taxes for having it done. Slaughter- 
ers, leather-dressers, carriage-makers, again, 
have afforded her the coach into which she 
steps ; some one of the old countries, or rath- 
er the influences working there, have prob- 
ably sent her coachman and footman; the 
farmer, who supplies much on her table, has 
raised her horses. And for that same table 
has the vaquero driven the herd of steers 
that came sweeping up from bayou and 
prairie of the far New Mexican and Texan 
regions; have flocks of fowl been brought 
from the northwest ; have fruits been pulled 
in the tropics, and sweetmeats been sent 
from the East; has the fisher in the Columbia 
taken salmon, and the Hindoo on the bank 
of the Ganges sent hot sauces ; has the pea- 
sant of the Rhine tended his grapes, and 
pressed the must. Look then at her array: 
the negro has bent under the sun picking 
the cotton that enters into some portion of 
it; the flax-raiser has been in her employ; the 
barefooted Irish girl at home has turned the 
woven linen for her in sun and dew; the 
maidens of France have tended the silk- 
worms for her, and reeled the cocoons; the 
shuttles have tossed to and fro for her in 
the looms of Lyons ; swarthy Orientals have 
squatted at their rude frames embellishing 
the rich stuffs she folds about her; while 
slaves in the diamond mines have dug and 
delved for her at one side of the globe, and 
fishermen have stripped the seal at the oth- 
er. For her, too, have the keels of ships 
been laid, to bring her these silks and cash- 
meres and furs and jewels; for her have 
sailors braved the mid-ocean storms, have 
pilots gone out to bring the ships to port 
through curling breakers ; for her the watch- 
er in his solitary sea-washed tower kindles 
the light-house lamp each evening on the 
edge of dark. For her, too, have the shining 
lines of railway steel been laid, and the 
trains led thundering over them by engineer 
and fireman, bringing her fineries and dain- 
ties ; for her has the daily paper been struck 
off, with editor, reporter, and printer on her 
pay-roll; for her delectation did the morn- 
ing news run at midnight over the tele- 
graph wires; for her safety has the sentinel 
paced all night on the lonely sea-wall in the 
harbor defense, and have bodies of troops 
been moved up and down on the frontier 
haunted by the tomahawk. For her plea- 
sure has the inspiration of the musician come, 
has painter painted, and statuary carved; has 
the performer spent weary hours of practice 
with his instrument; has the actor pledded 
through his lines, the dancer through her 
steps, before the curtain rises on the scene 
where all joy and suffering are fused in 
swift sparkle and beauty. For her the 
judge sits on his bench to administer jus- 
tice; for her even the chief of the nation 
holds the reins of power, and one might say 
that for her all the nations of the earth ex- 
ist, and kings and queens and emperors sit 
upon their thrones. 

And to each and all of these, from peasant 
to prince, who thus work for her she pays 
tribute, and is, in turn, their feudatory. She 
can not do without them, as they can not 
do without her; her life is their life, her 
wishes give them their wishes. And what 
is true of the rich woman is true of the poor 
woman as well. For although she have not 
a dollar but what she earns with her hard 
and pitiful laundry-work, she does not spend 
it without receiving service and paying 
tribute also to all the crafts and trades that 
supply her needs, and the radius in which 
she is felt is just as the circle of her 
wants is wide or narrow; and the rich wo- 
man is her “ bound woman” again, for one 
furnishes the other with the clean linen 
that she wants, and one furnishes the other 
with the money that she wants! With the 
unequal fortune of the two the subject of 
their mutual dependence, under present 
laws, has nothing to do. 





And if the dependence is so intimate in 
purely material things, how close is it in 
things of the spiritual domain, in the mental 
and moral world as well! What surmise 
and suspicion of evil does not swing from 
one to another in scandal, till it mows down 
its swath before it! What theft, in the 
simple injury of the loss to the loser, does 
not entail trouble passing again from one 
to another, and in the injury of the crime 
to the taker does not entail other trouble 
on all with whom his degradation comes in 
contact, not only in his diminished power to 
do good, but in his increased aptitude to do 
evil? What wicked thought can prompt 
the speaking of a wicked word that its vi- 
bration shall not cause the air to thrill, 
and make some other voice its echo? For 
we can neither do nor think wrong without 
injuring, in degree—as the cuttle-fish dark- 
ens the water about him—all those within 
the limit of our influence. Let us be ever 
so much accountable to fate and to our con- 
sciences as separate individuals, we are yet 
just as certainly congregated and associ- 
ated and bound together in one great circu- 
lation and interchange as the atoms of some 
vast polyp building its coral-reef in the 
broad Pacific. 





DRESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
a. 
TO part of the story of the self-sacrifice with 
which the Southern people clung to their 
hopeless cause has excited more surprise ir the 
outside world than that which tells of the diffi- 
culties of dress under the blockade. Hunger and 
cold, ruined homes and hearth-stones made deso- 
late—these were to be expected as the legitimate 
evils of war; but that women nurtured in luxury 
should willingly submit to wear old clothes, and 
remain in ignorance of the fashion—this, it ap- 
pears, was heroism beyond belief, 

In Richmond, where the government officers 
and army contractors were gathered together, 
there was more attempt at dress than elsewhere, 
and many handsome garments were worn. Still, 
the Federal spy who is reported to have been con- 
stantly going and coming between the receptions 
at the White House and those at the Jeff Davis 
mansion must have been oddly impressed by the 
contrast. Here and there some lady recently 
come through the lines wore a dress like those of 
the outside world, as conspicuous among the rest 
as one of Worth’s masterpieces would be at a 
backwoods camp-meeting, and serving only to in- 
crease the outré effect of the whole. There were 
dresses of every style and texture—asilks painfully 
new and those which had borne the test of long 
years’ service, muslins and calicoes, woollens of 
every grade, and the oftentimes hideous though 
patriotic homespun. 

A riding dress which was among the sensations 
of Richmond during the last days of the war, and 
which cost a small fortune in Confederate money, 
was worn the next summer in Central Park—only 
once, for it made its wearer unpleasantly conspic- 
uous. It was of fine gray Confederate army cloth, 
with the bodice trimmed like the coat of a Con- 
federate brigadier, and fastened with Virginia 
military buttons. 

There were always dry-goods to be had for peo- 
ple who could pay war prices for them, which the 
majority of people could not; still, many articles 
which every fashionable woman considers actual 
necessaries were not to be had atall. Blockade- 
running, whether by land or sea, was attended 
with great risks, and the scale of prices, payable 
in cotton or tobacco, was framed to make two 
trips cover the possible loss of ship and cargo on 
the third. Even provisions, excepting imported 
luxuries, did not keep pace in price with dry-goods, 
and while well-to-do planters, whose lands were 
not overrun by the contending armies, were able 
to supply their families with decent apparel, they 
were not able to afford much purple and fine linen. 

The bride who was married during the days of 
the Confederacy was seldom possessed of an ex- 
tensive trousseau. The outfit considered ample 
for such a one would provoke the contemptuous 
pity of any modern belle. For instance, the 
daughter of an old Virginia family, whose name 
is too well known for publication, in independent 
circumstances, for the purchase of whose trous- 
seau in 1864 three hogsheads of tobacco were 
sold, had but four new dresses: a white muslin 
wedding robe, a silk dinner dress, a poplinette 
trimmed with furniture gimp—a costume which, 
by-the-way, was much admired—and a French 
merino. The tulle for her bridal veil cost twelve 
hundred dollars ; the wreath, far handsomer than 
any which could have been bought within the 
Confederacy, had been her mother’s. Bridal veils 
were among the most expensive of luxuries. 
Such a one as is usually worn, of silk tulle with 
orange-flower wreath, cost three or four thousand 
dollars, and was only to be had by special arrange- 
ment with some blockade-runner. White tarla- 
tan and wash blonde were frequently substituted 
for tulle. Bridal veils which had been laid away 
as precious relics were resurrected, and the same 
veil served to hide the blushes of bride after 
bride among the family and friends of the origi- 
nal wearer. One lady, married in a borrowed 
veil, was asked by her husband a day or two later 
for the veil and wreath, that they might be set 
aside as memorials of the wedding day. Fancy 
the shock to sentiment when he was told that 
they had been borrowed for the occasion, and 
were already returned to the owner. 

Necessarily the most was made of whatever 
materials were already on hand. Dresses were 
turned and re-turned, pieced and twisted, dyed, 
and made over again and again, as long as they 
could be made to hold together. They were 





lengthened under flounces or puffings, and black 
waists in winter and white ones in summer was 
a favorite fashion which made the skirts of old 
dresses still available when the original bodies 
were hopelessly worn out. Literally nothing was 
thrown away. Garrets were ransacked, old chests 
yielded their forgotten hoards, and even the rag- 
bag was turned over again and again that scraps 
which had been scorned in days of plenty might 
be made use of. Melon waists became popular 
because the many seams in them rendered the 
narrowest strips of material available, and when 
the fashion of gored skirts was brought through 
the lines it was hailed with delight, as requiring 
less stuff than those with straight breadths. The 
fashion of combination costumes was born of ne- 
cessity, independently of the outside world, in 
Confederate days. Two old dresses were often 
united to form one, when each was past wearing 
as a separate garment. Trimmings were invented 
to hide weak spots and stains, and much planning 
and contriving went to the simplest toilette. 

The manufacture of homespun, although pur- 
sued under many disadvantages, was carried to 
great perfection. The women of the South were 
as a class by no means the selfish, self-indulgent 
creatures which they are represented to be in 
modern fiction. The mistress of a plantation 
with a large family of slaves to care for held 
no sinecure. Among such there were many not- 
able housewives and good managers, renowned 
among their acquaintances not only as good cooks, 
but for their home-made linens and flannel, the 
blankets and bed-spreads of their own manufac- 
ture which gained prizes at industrial fairs, 

On every plantation there was a greater or less 
number of women slaves unable from physical 
disability to work in the fields. It was necessary 
to provide employment for these, and they were 
trained as seamstresses, as spinners, and as 
weavers. Such women took much pride in their 
trades, and often became experts. Besides these 
there was usually in every neighborhood some 
family of poor whites with a local reputation as 
weavers, who earned a living by doing fine work 
for the wives of the neighboring planters, either 
by the day or job. With these persons as lead- 
ers, all other women were glad to follow, and 
homespun garments came rapidly into use. The 
blockade-runners learned to make dye-stuffs part 
of their regular cargoes. The woods and weeds 
of the South furnish many respectable dyes, none 
of them brilliant, it is true, but by no means to 
be despised where dye-stuffs were scarce. 

The prettiest homespun was of silk and wool 
or cotton mixed. The silk was black ; old scraps 
too small or too much worn for any other pur- 
pose were cut fine, and picked into lint. The 
Jint was then mixed with cotton-wool, and carded 
and spun into the filling for the cloth, the warp 
being of cotton. A pound and a half of silk lint 
was the usual allowance for a dress. The labor 
necessary to pick such an amount by hand may 
be imagined, and it will not seem strange that 
many grew weary of their task, and, beginning 
with a dress in view, stopped at material enough 
to knit a pair of gloves. 

Next to this in beauty came homespun of wool 
and cotton mixed in the same manner. Half a 
pound of white cotton-wool was mixed with seven 
ounces of black wool and one of blue, the result 
being a pretty bluish-gray slightly darker than 
the regular Confederate uniform. If the shade 
desired was a dark one, the warp was dyed black ; 
if a light one, it was left white. The tweeds 
in broken lines and bars of white on a dark 
ground which are now worn closely resemble the 
finer grades of Confederate homespun. Such 
dresses were trimmed either with black or with 
some bright color. : 

Cotton yarns for warp were always to be had, 
although the finer grades were somewhat dear. 
The Confederate government was a veritable au- 
tocrat against whose despotic sway there was no 
appeal. The broad plea of military necessity cov- 
ered everything. Among its high-handed mea- 
sures was the seizure of cotton mills in Georgia, 
and the issue of cotton yarns and cotton cloths at 
nominal prices to all heads of families, in quan- 
tities proportioned to the number of persons in 
each family—a measure which kept down the 
prices of cottons, and therefore popular among 
all save the manufacturers. 

Home-made flannels, much like the Shaker 
goods, were worn both in white and colors. Bal- 
morals were imported, and, readily copied, became 
at once popular, the only trouble being that the 
stripes were not always as gay as could be wished. 

The question of dress trimmings was a diffi- 
cult one. The blockade-runners had little need 
to study modes or to humor capricious fancies ; 
they were sure of a market at their own price 
for whatever they brought. There was no pos- 
sibility of fringes made to order, or embroideries 
executed to suit the colors of the dress; for even 
if the wearer wrought them for herself, where 
was the silk to come from? Sewing silks sold 
for sixty dollars a spool before the war was end- 
ed, and embroidery silks were scarce at any price. 
Small pieces of embroidery were often executed 
with silks ravelled from odds and ends of ribbon. 

Female ingenuity, however, did wonders. Most 
of the self-trimmings, as dressmakers term them, 
which are now in vogue, figured on Confederate 
dresses, preference being given to such as re- 
quired least material. Pleatings were little used ; 
but folds, pipings, shirrings, flounces, puffings, 
shell trimmings, etc., were all more or less pop- 
ular. Narrow bias strips of silk, pinked on both 
edges, and very scantily gathered with the finest 
of stitches through the centre, were a favorite 
style for trimming bodices and heading flounces. 
Gilt braid and buttons, being military goods, were 
of course imported, and might be had at fancy 
prices. These were thought handsome for trim- 
ming black bodices, the preference being for tiny 
round gilt buttons set on in a double row down 
the front and on the cuffs. Quillings of skirt 
braid were used for trimming French merinoes, 
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red or blue on black being the favorite contrast. 
Fancy straw braids were used with black lace on 
white muslin waists. Calico dresses were finish- 
ed off with collars, cuffs, and bands, button-hole 
stitched in scallops on the edges in red or white 
embroidery cotton, or perhaps with black silk. 
Button-moulds covered with the material were 
almost invariably worn, except when others were 
already on hand—relics of a time before the block- 
ade—and not unfrequently the moulds were of 
pasteboard instead of wood. 

Old black silk stockings were patiently ravelled 
for sewing silk, Spool cotton never rose beyond 
twenty dollars a spool, and was therefore com- 
paratively cheap. 

But since a calico served for any occasion on 
which a demi-toilette is admissible, a new one 
being considered a handsome dress, the dresses 
themselves were not the chief difficulty. The 
many accessories of the toilette, upon which so 
much depends, were almost unattainable. Rib- 
bons and laces were scarce. Those on hand were 
carefully treasured, and cravats and bows were 
deftly manufactured from scraps of silk. 

Nets for the hair were crocheted of black glacé 
cotton in open meshes, and these were oftei. com- 
pleted by skirt braid run in the outer row of 
meshes, and finished off with a bow of the same. 

Old dress-coats belonging to relatives who in 
the army had no longer need of them were ac- 
counted inestimable treasures. Shoes and gloves 
were made from them, the smallest pieces being 
utilized. A certain pair of fine gray cassimere 
trousers kept two sisters in gloves for more than 
two years, six pairs being made therefrom, the 
same two sets of gauntlets serving every time. 

{ro pe CoNTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE HABIT SUIT. 


HE habit suit illustrated on our double page, 

and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is one of the stylishly plain suits without 
drapery described by Madame Raymond as ap- 
proaching the simple plainness of a riding-habit. 
Flounces and bunched-up drapery are dispensed 
with, the lines are flowing and straight, though 
not severe, and the only finish needed is given by 
tailor-like stitching and large buttons. The beau- 
ty of this suit depends upon its fine fit, its appro- 
priate color, and its weighty fabric. Cloths, vel- 
vets, and plush are the most effective materials 
for this costume, though the same design is used 
for cashmere or camel’s-hair, with satin or silk 
for the accessories. The plain lady’s cloth makes 
the most dressy costume, but the English home- 
spun cloths with rough surface and irregular 
plaids of mixed colors are the favorite choice for 
morning and travelling costumes. Seal brown, 
pheasant brown with less red than seal, plum- 
color, and dark myrtle green are the shades pre- 
ferred for cloth dresses that are all of one color; 
the velvet combined with them in the plain way 
shown in the illustration is of the same shade as 
the cloth. The buttons are of colored metal, or 
else of tinted pearl, and two or three sizes are re- 
quired on the same suit. Black or other dark 
silk suits are made by this design, and trimmed 
with velvet. A peacock blue cloth suit with 
plush of the same shade has just been imported 
in this style for a bride’s travelling dress; for 
the same purpose purple cloth and velvet are also 
used. The mixed homespun cloths with flannel- 
like finish are used for the entire suit without 
combining them with other material ; a piping of 
satin and a pleating at the foot of the same is 
used in bright colors when the dress is for a very 
young lady. 


McGREGOR MANTLE, DRAPED OVERSKIRT, AND 
ROUND SKIRT. 


The suit with McGregor mantle and draped 
overskirt represented on page 637, and of which 
a cut paper pattern is published, is one of the fa- 
vorite designs for making the dress and wrap en- 
tirely of one fabric. A round waist with a belt, 
or else a habit basque, is used to complete such a 
suit. The only trimmings are machine stitching, 
loops of satin ribbon, and handsome buttons. 
The lining of the mantle is usually made of gay- 
colored Surah, either red, gold, or blue, as it is 
shown when the arm is lifted. The blue and 
green mixed plaids are made up in this style, also 
the various Madras combinations with grounds of 
peacock blue, green, olive, or plum-color barred 
with red or orange stripes. 


INVERNESS CLOAK AND NEWPORT JACKET. 


The plaid wraps that are adopted for autumn 
wear are prettily illustrated in the two garments 
of which cut paper patterns are published in one 
envelope, viz., the Inverness cloak and the New- 
port jacket. Plaids in broken lines. checks, and 
blocks are imported in soft warm cloths for such 
garments. The gravest colors may be obtained if 
desired, and there are English mixtures in all the 
odd combinations that have sombre grounds il- 
luminated by threads of red, blue, or yellow. The 
large collar of velvet or plush, the tabs, cuffs, 
and a piping of the same, are the trimmings. 
Gay Surah or else farmers’ satin is used for the 
lining. The peculiarity of the Inverness cloak is 
the cape that gives it a double front. The New- 
port jacket is fitted as jauntily as a jacket by 
seams behind and its double-breasted front; but 
the loose square sleeves are a new feature on 
such garments, and give the effect of a mantle 
because they are extended to the end of the wrap 
in the back. These cloaks may be made of rich- 
er materials, such as black satin, Sicilienne, or 
velvet, or else of handsome cloth that is not plaid- 
ed, and they will then serve as a dressy wrap to 
de worn with various suits. The same patterns 
are also used to complete suits of one material 
a as the McGregor mantle described above is 
us 





VARIOUS WRAPS. 


The dress cloaks imported from the best Pa- 
risian houses are of such great length that they 
will be most effective when worn with the long 
skirts of carriage toilettes, while for handsome 
short costumes are cloaks of equal elegance both 
in design and fabric, but of medium length, ex- 
tending just below the knees. Black is the color 
preferred for these Spanish-looking wraps, and 
the materials are stately brocades or else plain 
lustrous stuffs, such as satin de Lyon or the 
repped Sicilienne satins, and, indeed, the plain 
satin is employed in its richest qualities. The 
brocaded satins and brocaded velvets differ from 
those used last year in having large detached fig- 
ures rather than the small matelassé effects then 
popular. A clinging shape following the outline 
of the figure, and supplied with large, square, 
loose sleeves, or else wing-like side pieces, is the 
general design, which is varied in small details. 
The large collar of the material of the trimming 
is more often seen on these cloaks than the hood, 
which is a feature of plainer wraps. High, full 
ruches about the neck also add to the stately ef- 
fect. These ruches are made of the feathers, 
the plush, or pleatings of the material used for 
trimmings ; chenille fringe is also arranged in 
new ways to form rich ruches. Galloon with jet 
and shaped or ts of p terie contrib- 
ute to the flat trimmings. When the garment is 
meant for a slender figure, shirring is introduced 
on the shoulders and across the back in the way 
illustrated several months ago in the Bazar. A 
special feature of these cloaks is their gay lining 
of plush, especially in red and golden shades, and 
in the heliotrope tints; these linings vie with 
those of fur in their richness, warmth, and ex- 
travagance. In some cloaks the sleeves are turn- 
ed up in capricious ways to display the plush lin- 
ing, and sometimes black plush used in this way 
is the only trimming. What is called seal-skin 
fringe is a new chenille fringe that is rich and 
effective. Mossy ruches of feathers and of pas- 
sementerie, also very wide feather borders of 
black ostrich tips, are on the handsomest cloaks. 
Laces are again used, especially on the quaint 
Directoire garments, and on the Spanish wraps. 
Instead of the thick pleatings of lace used last 
season, these laces are now most often gathered 
to form full frills. 

Light-colored cloths are preferred for jackets, 
and these are made warm-looking by having dark- 
er plush or velvet collars. The shape of these 
wraps differs so little from those worn last year 
that it will be a matter of small expense to re- 
model last year’s jackets, the only change needed 
being the collar, cuffs, and pockets of plush. 
Small round capes of cloth, heavily beaded, are 
imported for early fall wear. 





THE BALAYEUSE FLOUNCE. 


The single narrow balayeuse flounce added at 
the foot of the skirt will remain a favorite finish 
for winter costumes. At present it is laid in 
small box pleats, instead of the fine knife-pleat- 
ing used last year. It is made of the silk or satin 
used for the dress or for its trimming, and is a 
finger deep, cut straight across the goods; it is 
lined throughout with crinoline, or else wiggin of 
fine quality, with less stiffness than that used for 
facings. The silk is turned up half an inch on 
the wrong side, the box pleats are an inch wide, 
and the top of the flounce is sewed to the bottom 
of the skirt with a cording of silk, making a seam 
between the silk and the dress facing. 


NEW LACES. 


Among the new black laces for trimming out- 
side garments gold threads are introduced most 
effectively, and others have masses of glittering 
tinsel—silver, gold, and copper red tints combined 
in most effective ways. Black torchon laces have 
leaves of gilt threads, and the black Spanish laces 
have the large leaf designs entirely of gilt, that 
it is said will not tarnish. White Spanish lace 
has gilt or silver threads, and is beautifully bead- 
ed with pearl and opal cut beads. Black Brus- 
sels net beaded with jet in foliage designs and 
in stripes, also in passementerie patterns, is large- 
ly imported for trimming black silk dresses, while 
for evening dresses the same designs are repeated 
on white net with white jet and iridescent opal 
beads. 

New white laces for trimming lingerie are also 
shown. The point fleurette is especially pretty 
for trimming mull fichus and collarettes. It is 
on the same fine-meshed net used for Languedoc 
and point d’esprit, but instead of the large figures 
of Languedoc, or the pin dots of point d’esprit, 
it has tiny detached flowers wrought upon it in 
rows, and is then finished with small points or 
scallops. Vermicelli lace is also new, and is made 
by drawing cord-like threads through it in serpen- 
tine designs. New appliqué laces have large ar- 
tistic designs made of mull muslin applied on 
Brussels net, with button-hole stitching on the 
edges. This is one of the most effective of the 
new laces, and should be put on plain without 
gathers, in the way the Russian laces are used. 
There are also several inexpensive laces made in 
the designs of round point, some of which are 
called Alengon, and others point de Brabant lace. 
The Languedoc laces still remain in favor. 


FOR THE NECK. 


Large collarettes and fichus of round, straight, 
and square shapes are shown, as well as those 
that are three-cornered, or pointed in regular 
fichu fashion. A great deal of shirring is one of 
the new features of these articles for the neck, 
and this is done not only on white and creamy 
mull muslin, but on colored mull in heliotrope, 
pink, lilac, and pale blue shades. Some white 
satin is also introduced, and ivory satin ribbons 
are used for the square and long-looped bows 
that adorn the collar. Still another novelty is 
silk muslin in dark changeable colors, which is 
shirred in scarfs and trimmed with lace. Old 
gold with blue and heliotrope colors make pretty 





changeable tints for this soft fabric. A kind of 
Chinese crape with incised figures is new for cra- 
vat bows and collarettes in white and creamy 
tints. The large Directoire collars with notched 
revers and the full frills worn by Sara Bern- 
hardt, with a tiny square bow on the left side of 
the neck, are stylish designs for satin and lace 
collars ; colored velvet with beaded trimmings is 
also employed in the same way. The effort seems 
to be to heap as much material as possible around 
the neck, and this is often done so irregularly 
that the sides differ, and two or three designs are 
combined in one. For instance, ore of the rich- 
est novelties has first a white satin collar large 
enough for a shoulder cape, and on this is mount- 
ed a Directoire revers collar of silk muslin, with 
three frills of pleated Languedoc lace, held on the 
left side by an ivory satin bow. 

New cravat bows are made of the gay Madras 
plaid Surah. Instead of a strap, a pearl pin holds 
the two large loops of. the bow at the top, while 
below this is a sailor knot finished with two point- 
ed handkerchief corners. This is worn with a 
round collarette made of three frills of the new 
Alengon lace that is tinted cream in color, 

Gilt stitching and cashmere-colored tinsel-work 
are used to head rows of creamy lace on soft mull 
kerchiefs. 

Lovely pointed collars entirely of jet beads, 
finished with jet fringe, are shown to wear with 
black dresses. Cashmere-colored beads mounted 
in the same way are also imported, and serve as 
a gay finish for simple dresses. 

Squares of jetted net will be worn in handker- 
chief shape around the neck in the street, instead 
of the long scarfs of black lace. 


NEW VEILS. 


New veils of black net have dots as large as a 
pea wrought with gilt threads, while others have 
pea dots of chenille—black, red, white, or else old 
gold. Red net with tiny dots is also shown for 
veils, Grenadine veils of dark color have che- 
nille dots of the shade of the grenadine. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Tue Italian government is to put up a monu- 
ment to King Victor EMANUEL whose cost will 
amount to something more than a million and a 
quarter of dollars. 

—Dr. AmpBrose Lawrence, of Boston, has an 
embalmed Egyptian asp, some twelve inches 
long, probably about three thousand years old. 

—Colonel A. K. Owen, one of the few rescued 
passengers of the ill-fated City of Vera Cruz, isa 
handsome and heroie-looking young man of 
thirty, the projector of a railway across the con- 
tinent to Topolovampo, Mexico, and was, at the 
time of the wreck, on his way to drain the marsh- 
es around the city of Mexico. 

—The Czar’s new yacht is built on novel prin- 
pe po which give her such an unusual amount 
of space that she carries gardens and fountains 
and other landlubberly luxuries. 

—The English nobility seems to be getting rid 
of a great deal of its useless truck and dicker, 
the curious and rare library of the late Lord 
Hampton being about to follow the example of 
other noted collections scattered at auction. 

—Jog JEFFERSON owns a portrait of Mrs. 
Srppons as a young girl, representing a wild, 
eager, and animated beauty, with blowing hair, 
oval face, and mouth as red as a rose. 

—When Mr. WaiIsTLER, the artist, was in dif- 
ficulties, a sheriff’s officer was *‘ put in” to watch 
over the attached valuables, who, at the close of 
the week, came to the artist for the usual fees. 
“ Well,” said Mr. WHISTLE, “ you have slept in 
the best room, drunk the best wines, and listen- 
ed to the wittiest men in England. What more 
do you want?’ The officer then, in reply, ex- 
plained that he had a wife and family, and such 
provision would not feed them. ‘And if you 
don’t give me what I have a right to expect, 
what shall I do?’ he said. ‘*Humph,”’ said 
WHISTLER, “you will have to ‘put in’ a man 
yourself.” 

—French ladies are now amusing themselves 
by shooting frogs with a steel cross-bow. A 
silken cord fastened to the arrow and the breech 
of the bow serves for a retriever. 

—Bovucicav tT said, the other day, that former- 
ly when actors were cast in one of his plays, 
they would come to him and ask if he had any 
particular person in mind from whom they 
might study the rdle. Nowadays they come and 
say, “I think I haveasplendid wig for this part.” 

—An art publisher in London is following the 
American example, and offering fourteen prizes 
for original designs for Christmas and New- 
Year’s cards. Among the judges are Sir Coutts 
Linpsay and Mr. Boventon. It is well known 
that the American cards have long deen in bet- 
ter demand abroad than the foreign. 

—Miss MARIAN WRIGHT, a young lady of Bos- 
ton, not yet quite twenty, had pictures this year 
in the Paris Salon. 

—There is a great deal of artistic talent in the 
family of the late Prince Consort. Several of 
his children are accomplished musicians, and bis 
brother Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is 
also a composer, and one whose operas have met 
with favor. He frequently conducts concerts in 
which his servants are performers, and his favor- 
ite occupation is lying in bed in the morning, 
playing on the flute, while his valet accompa- 
nies him excellently on the violin. 

—The Council of the town of Blackpool, in 
England, have had a warm discussion, over the 
reception of a gift of books for the town library, 
of the questions, ‘‘ Who wrote Swedenborg?”’ 
“*What is Swedenborg?”’ and “Is Swedenborg 
profane literature?” They at last decided to 
accept the books if not Swedenborg. 

—It is said that BouGuergav, the wonderfal 
flesh-painter, is about to marry a pretty young 
American, also an artist. 

—O.e BuLv’s favorite violin was made by 
GASPAR DA SALO, and its case, for which the Car- 
dinal ALDOBRANDINI once paid three thousand 
ducats, was sculptured by BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
On the head of the violin is an angel’s face in 
relief, carved and colored ; a tiny mermaid leans 
against it, clothed in scales of green and gold; 
below the bridge is another mermaid; and the 





neck is ornamented with arabesques in red and 
gold and blue. Two intertwined fish ornament 
the brid the zodiacal sign of February, the 
violinist’s birth-month. Two ivory Tritons may 
be seen upon the bow, in which are set forty- 
five diamonds, the gift of the Queen of Sweden 
and Norway. OLg Butt is the only person that 
ever played on the instrument, as it never had 
any bar inside it till he himself put one there. 

—Sara BERNHARDT, in the course of her tri- 
umphal season at Copenhagen, was compliment- 
ed at a banquet by the German Minister, Baron 
Von Maenvus, who drank to la belle France, 
with flattering mention of her fair daughter. 
But the BERNHARDT, who has a furious hatred 
of the Germans, replied: ‘‘ Thanks, monsieur. 
We drink to the health of la France entiére, do 
we not?’ Of course, at this allusion to the 
stolen Alsace and Lorraine, the Danes broke 
into cheers, the band into the ‘ Marseillaise,” 
and Baron Von Maenus had to leave the room, 
and he dropped off his cross in going. 

—The Princess Loutsg, since her accident, suf- 
fers from entire sleeplessness. 

—Miss PoLk, an American beauty much ad- 
mired at Cowes during the yachting season, is 
the sister of the lady who married General 
CHARETTE, of the Pontifical Zouaves. The 
Duchesse de Madrid stood godmother to Gen- 
eral CHARETTE’S little son lately, and ‘all the 
regiment’”’ stood godfather. 

—ALBERT WOLFF says, in Figaro, that one of 
the writers of the new natural school said to 
him of his last manuscript: ‘* You won’t find it 
so bad. One had to be indecent in order to get 
heard. But now there is no more need of it.”’ 

—The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, during 
the recent hard times among them, returned to 
his Scotch tenants twenty per cent. of their rents. 

—Mr. E. 8. Raymonp, of Fall River, is train- 
ing a number of carrier-pigeons who now travel 
one mile in one minute and a half. 

—One of the reigning London beauties is Mrs. 
CroprPer, who was formerly Miss THORNBURG, 
of San Francisco. She is tall and slight, but per- 
fectly made, has masses of fair hair, and shining 
blue eyes. At the late Kensington Fair she wore 
white cashmere, and a straw bonnet trimmed 
with red, white, and yellow roses, and bracelets 
set with rubies, sapphires, and diamonds over 
her long wrinkled gloves. 

—When Mr. Ross Winans had macs his great 
fortune in Russia, he returned to Baltimore, 
built a noble residence there, and ornamented 
the superb grounds with statuary by the best 
European sculptors. This statuary so shocked 
the people that the city government notified 
Mr. WINANS that he must either remove or con- 
ceal it, and he surrounded his property with a 
high brick wall, which the people of the place, 
better educated at a later day, have in vain asked 
to have pulled down. 

—Grace Greenwood thinks the American at- 
mosphere has a great deal to do with the forma- 
tion of so many delicious soprano voices. Eng- 
land now listens to more American singers, she 
says, than to those of any other nationality, 
PaTTI, ALBANI, NevaDA, YorRKE, Havuk, and 
Litta all singing last season in London. 

—The Duke of Norfolk, it is said, is to pay 
the debts of Monsignor Carpet. 

—Dressmakers who are artists are not always 
to be trusted, it seems. Last year a lady of Lon- 
don society had an inspiration concerning a dress 
to be worn at a féte, and confided it, under strict 
oaths of secrecy, to her dressmaker, who raved 
over it as “‘an idyl, a fugue, a sonata, she knew 
not what, of the most beautiful.”’ Judge of the 
happiness of the author of the dress when, on 
making her courtesy to the giver of the féte, she 
finds her arrayed in a fac-simile of her “ fugue’’ ! 

—Master Bertiz Boucicavtt, now at the age 
of eleven, bids fair one day to rival his father, 
having already written a nautical drama, enti- 
tled What Love Is, the first scene containing an 
elopement, a burglary, and the death of the 
heavy villain to slow music. His sister, who 
acts as his secretary, is to be paid three pounds 
from the first receipts of the run he expects the 
play to have. 

—The Duke of Argyll and the Duke of Suth- 
erland were once travelling together, when a 
commercial traveller entered the same railway 
carriage, and conversation became general. 
When at last one of the noblemen left the train, 
the commercial traveller inquired his name. 
‘*Dear me!’’ said he, on being told, “‘ was that 
really aduke? Just think of his talking in that 
affable way to a couple of little cads like you 
and me!”’ 

—The retiring president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science nar- 
rated, in the course of his remarks on the prob- 
lem of life, the story of the plethysmograph, 
which is an instrument measuring the action of 
the brain by changes in a recording curve, show- 
ing also the action of the mind in dreaming, and 
the effect of the emotions. He said that when 
the instrument was first exhibited in Turin by 
Dr. Mosso, its inventor, a classical man who had 
boasted that he read Greek as easily as Latin, and 
both without effort, came in and expressed him- 
self contemptuously concerning the affair. Dr. 
Mosso had him surrender his arm to the instru- 
ment and read a page of Latin, when a slight 
depression of the curve from the normal line took 
place, and on reading a page of Greek a much 
deeper depression was recorded, showing that 
the boasting gentleman could not read Greek as 
= as Latin, and that both required an effort. 

—When Tuomas Courts, the rich banker, 
married the lovely Miss MELLOn, who afterward 
became Duchess of St. Albans, his daughters 
made it so exceedingly uncomfortable for him 
that he disinherited them, and left his enormous 
fortune to his widow. His widow, at her death, 
after providing the duke with an annuity of fif- 
ty thousand pounds, left the property to the 
youngest granddaughter of her first husband, 
Miss ANGELA BurpetT, on condition that she 
should assume her grandfather’s name. Miss 
BurRDETT-CovuttTs, who is one of a family of six 
brothers and sisters, made such use of this mon- 
ey in public ways that the Queen made her a 
peeress. It is said that her rumored marriage 
with a gentleman forty years her junior has met 
with serious remounstrance in high quarters—re- 
monstrance which has even gone so far as the 
Queen’s refusalof the use of the Savoy Chapel 
for the-wedding ceremony. Mr. AsHMEAD-BaRt- 
LETT, the bridegroom elect, has expressed his 
willingness to withdraw from the arrangement; 
but, with the example before her of a number 
of eminent women of this generation who have 
married men younger than themselves, the bar- 
oness is unlikely to recede from her decision. 





Crochet Shawl. 

Tus shawl is crocheted with a double 
thread of mode and cream colored Shet- 
land wools, using a wooden needle, in the 
same design as the cape shown on double 
page of the present number. It is edged 
with a border, into which, at the bottom 
of the shawl, a fringe is knotted, composed 
of strands of mode-colored wool and cream- 
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lows: 1st round—»* 1 de. (double. cro- 
chet), 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet), 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle one of the 
next 5 ch. of the preceding round, and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.—3 ch., * 1 de., 
3 ch., 1 sc., 3 ch., 1 de. on the vein be- 
tween the last de. of the next and the first 
de. of the following pattern figure of the 
preceding round, and repeat from *. Down 








Fig. 5.—Apron ror Girt rrom 8 To 5 
Years oLtp,—Back.—[See Fig. 1, 
Double Page. } 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIIL., Figs. 52 and 53. 


Fig. 4.—Apron For Girt rrom 2 To 4 
Years oLp.—Back.—{See Fig. 2, 
Double Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 48-51. 
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Fig. 2.—Satin pe Lyon anp Damask Sitk Surr. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Potka-porrep Casnmere Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 9*, 9°-20, 





Fig. 8.—Newrort Jacker.—Backx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 4, Double Page. |—Witn 
Cur Paver Parrern (wits INVERNESS 

Cxoak).—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 35-40, 


Fig. 9.—Inverness CLroax.—Front.—[ For 
Back, see Fig. 2, Double Page. |—Wirn 
Cur Paver Parrern (with Newport 
Jacket).—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs, 29-34, 
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Woop-Basket with Crocnet TrimMine. 


colored chenille. A box- 
pleated ruching finishes 
the neck. Ends of cream- 
colored silk ribbon close 
the shawl in the front, 
and a bow of similar rib- 
bon is attached at the 
back of the neck. To 
make the shawl, crochet 
the two layers of mode- 
colored wool according to | 
the description given of 
. SSSs RR te ne —— — page, 
; SSS Se Gor ' engt ening them, how- 

Sh ERR Fo teel ¢ “—\ ever, to 27 rounds, and 

yi in addition to the widen- 
ing at the middle of the 
back, widen in the same 
manner on each shoulder 
from the 2d to the 5th 
rounds. The raised pat- 
tern row, which begins 
on the 3d round of the _~—.- 
outer layer, is worked 
forward of mode-colored 
and back of cream-col- 
ored wool. Place both 
layers of the shawl to- 
gether, and join them 
with mode-colored wool 
in the manner previous- 
ly described, Then cro- 
chet in the same color 
on the bottom 2 rounds 
back and forth, as fol- 


Lapy’s Crocnet MANTELET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 54 and 55. 




















“SHE GOT UP, FLUSHED AND STARTLED, LETTING HIM WRAP HER IN A WARM DRESSING-GOWN, AND FOLLOWING 


the front edges and at the bottom crochet 2 
rounds like the last, and then 1 round as follows 
with cream-colored wool: work 1 se. on the next 
de. of the preceding round, * 5 ch., 6 de. on 
the vein between the last de. of this and the first 
de. of the following pattern figure, 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the vein between the last de. of this and the first 
de. of the following pattern figure, and repeat 
from *. For the ruching at the neck work of 
mode-colored wool on a foundation of the requi- 
site length 4 rounds of transposed chain stitch 
scallops, crocheting alternately 3 ch. and 1 se. on 
the following fourth st. Edge this with a round 
in cream-colored wool, as follows: * 1 se. on the 
middle one of the next 3 ch., 5 ch., 5 de. on the 
middle one of the next 3 ch., 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. When completed, box-pleat the strip, 
join it to the neck, and finish the shawl with 
the bow at the back and the ends in front. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
“NO BIGGER THAN A MAN’S HAND.” 


Lopaine in Sorrento at the Hotel della Sirena, 
Lancelot and Winifred found the place full of 
English, and themselves surrounded by a halo of 
popularity. Nor—having regard to the roman- 
tic nature of the British tourist—was that result 
surprising. Youth, wealth, rank, good looks, were 
theirs; and besides this fourfold passport to suc- 
cess, our bride and bridegroom reaped the fruits 
of that peculiar interest which attaches, however 
irrationally, to the earlier stages of matrimony. 

“ Lord and Lady Brackenbury—on their wed- 
ding tour—only two months married, I hear— 
brother to that Lord Brackenbury who disappear- 
ed so mysteriously, you know, about five years ago 
—immensely rich—coal mines somewhere in the 
north—Pretty ?—oh, awfully pretty—quite beau- 
tiful, in fact—No money, they say—ancient fam- 
ily—quite a mariage de ceur—charming couple! 
He paints, you know—was to have been an artist 
—makes lovely sketches—the father was British 
ambassador here at Naples for ever so many years 
—most extraordinary affair that, about the elder 
brother—oh, murdered !—undoubtedly murdered 
—excessively eccentric—used to travel armed to 
the teeth, with a hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
of jewels in an iron box—a premium to brigands, 
as one may say. Indeed, yes—what else was to 
be expected ?—No, I don’t think the body was 
ever found—quite a cause célébre—Did you notice 








Lady Brackenbury’s dress this morning? Wasn’t 
it perfectly exquisite, and so simple!—ah, well! 
my husband is over head and ears in love with 
her—and yours ?—How amusing!—But really, 
you know, they are very nice—couldn’t be nicer 
—I have written to my people in Cheshire to be 
sure to call upon them as soon as they return home 
—Lancashire, did you say ?—Ah, well, their place 
is just on the borders of both counties—partly in 
Cheshire, partly in Lancashire—you may call it 
which you please. By-the-way, wasn’t Vesuvius 
lovely last night ? Did you see that streak of fire 
on the Naples side of the cone? The landlord 
said it was sulphur ; but that’s nonsense—it must 
have been lava—Giuseppe, our courier, came to 
us before we had left the table Phéte to say how 
fine the mountain was, and to ask if we would 
like a boat—we were on the water for nearly 
three hours—oh, delightful !—smooth as glass— 
we did not get back to our rooms till nearly mid- 
night—yes, indeed !—most fortunate—many peo- 
ple are here for months together, and see nothing 
but a little smoke all the time !” 

Such, with variations, was the kind of gossip 
going on daily among the visitors at the Sirena. 
Conscious, meanwhile, of a prevailing atmosphere 
of smiles and pleasantness, Lancelot and Winifred 
took life on its sunny side and made perpetual 
holiday. They rode on donkeys, they boated, they 
walked, they drove; they ran over for a couple 
of days to Capri, and saw the blue grotto; they 
mace the excursion to Amalfi and Salerno; they 
sketched everywhere—among the pines of Massa, 
and the lone rocks of Galli, and the pathetic soli- 
tudes of Pompeii. They too saw that “streak of 
fire” on Vesuvius—a thin red line edged by a wa- 
vering fringe of lurid smoke. Lancelot at once 
pronounced it to be a slender stream of lava. 
Next morning, however, there was nothing to be 
seen save a long brown splash, and a fresh depos- 
it of sulphur round the lip of the cone. 

All this time they were daily planning the as- 
cent of the mountain, and daily deferring it in 
favor of other excursions; Winifred being, in 
truth, more anxious to go than was Lancelot to 
take her. 

“Tf my husband made a full confession of his 
sins,” said Winifred, “he would own to having 
purposely and maliciously interposed every obsta- 
cle he can think of.” 

“T should be glad if you gave up the idea,” he 
replied. “It is an unfit excursion fora lady.” 

“ Ladies go up every day.” 

“Ladies do many things which they ought not 
to be allowed to do; Vesuvius being one of those 
things, and the Great Pyramid another.” 

“ Nevertheless, I have set my heart on ascending 
Vesuvius—and the Great Pyramid also, if ever 
you take me to Egypt. But you promise that it 
shall really be to-morrow ?” 

“Tf you must have it so; and if nothing hap- 
pens to prevent.” 























“What should happen? An eruption? Per- 
haps you have bespoken one for the purpose.” 

“Just that! Shall we say :—Positively for one 
night only; Amphitheatre Royal, the Bay of Na- 
ples. By special desire—to-morrow, Wednesday, 
the sixteenth instant, that renowned performer 


Mount Vesuvius will have the honor to Ervrt | 


at midnight precisely. The audience are request- 
ed to be in their seats by forty-five minutes past 
eleven. Carriages to be ordered at break of day. 
Prices—well, what about prices? Shall we be 
justified in saying a guinea a stall ?” 

Winifred first laughed, and then looked grave. 

“T think it is rather shocking to make light of 
anything so serious,” she said. 

“You are right, and I ought to know better. 
An eruption took place one autumn, while I was 
at school at Lausanne. I saw the scene of dis- 
aster afterward, and a terrible scene it was. A 
whole village—the village of Caposecco—was 
overwhelmed. One poor old man had both feet 
shrivelled ; several brave fellows who were ren- 
dering assistance to the sufferers were blinded by 
the burning ashes ; and some very old people were 
burned alive in their beds. There was great mis- 
ery all that winter among the unfortunate refu- 
gees, most of whom fled into Castellamare. Ah, 
dear child, it is but too truae—an eruption of Ve- 
suvius is no laughing matter.” 

This conversation took place one Tuesday morn- 
ing in a secluded creek known at Sorrento as 
“Queen Johanna’s Bath.” Entered from the sea 
by a narrow breach in the cliffs, this creek ex- 
pands within into a deep, pellucid pool, complete- 
ly shut in on every side— 

“deep as an urn 
By rocks encompassed.” 
An arch of ruined brick-work spans the cleft, which 
was once the water-gate of a Roman villa. The 
surrounding cliffs are thickset with brick founda- 
tions and fragments of reticulated vaulting. On 
every ledge and in every cranny grow mosses and 
wild flowers ; and on the grassy level above, hidden 
away among violet roots and brambles, may yet 
be found, by those who care to seek for them, 
patches of mosaic pavement, and coins, and gra- 
ven gems. 

To this solitary spot they had often come of 
late, Lancelot with his sketching materials, Win- 
ifred with her book. It was a nook for a paint- 
er, or a poet, or a pair of lovers, Through the 
dark arch they caught a glimpse of the bay and 
the gliding sails beyond. In the translucent 
depths beneath their feet every shell and sea- 
weed and star-fish was as visible as if seen through 
a microscope; while the air was filled with sweet 
scents of clover and wild thyme, “ and murmur- 
ing of innumerable bees.” 

All that day the sea was calm and the sky 
cloudless. Not a leaf stirred upon the trees, not 
a ripple broke the glassy surface of the bay. Even 
Vesuvius, seeming to share in the universal lan- 


HIM TO THE WINDOW.” 


guor, sent up so imperceptible a thread of smoke, 
that but for the little canopy of cloud which hung 
motionless above the cone, it might have been 
doubted that the mountain breathed. 

The night that followed was very still and hot ; 
and up till twelve o’clock the gardens of the Si- 
rena were full of loiterers watching the fire-flies, 
sipping coffee and iced drinks, and smoking cigar 
ettes. Even when the last of these were gone and 
the hotel was closed for the night, the little world 
of Sorrento was still abroad, twanging mandolins 
at street corners, laughing and chattering and 
story-telling down by the water-steps in the har- 
bor, and singing barcaroles from boat to boat 


| out in the bay. 


Lancelot woke early next morning. He look- 
edat his watch. It was four o’clock, and through 
the closed jalousies he could see that the sun 
was shining. Very softly he rose, stole into his 
dressing-room, and opened the window. The sea 
was as smooth, the sky as cloudless, as yesterday, 
There was not a sail in sight; there was not a hu- 
man being stirring. There was a dreamy scent 
of orange blossoms on the air; the thrushes were 
singing in the gardens below ; and a lovely cloud, 
rosy and golden, “a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” hung over Vesuvius, like the cloud that 
rested on the ark. 

The young man looked long at this fair, famil- 
iar scene, turned away with a sigh, then partly 
dressed himself, and sat down to write. 

For several mornings he had waked about this 
time—in fact, ever since that visit to the old vil- 
la, now nearly a week ago—and each morning he 
had found it impossible to sleep again. So, having 
an accumulation of letters to answer, he made a 
virtue of necessity, and went to work. But to work 
was not easy. His thoughts wandered, his pen 
stopped, and he caught himself more than once 
staring into vacancy, and there seeing, not the 
wardrobe in front of his writing-table, but the 
home of his boyhood, the lawns and shrubberies in 
which he used to play, and a certain grassy knoll on 
which three figures stood, with their faces toward 
the sea. One of those figures haunted him. He 
was impatient with himself for his folly; he 
told himself again and again that it was a mere 
chance resemblance—that it was no resemblance 
at all—and yet 
the impression. So strong was that impression, 
and.so startling, that he rode over next day to 
Castellamare for no other purpose than to make 
inquiry about the shipping there lying at anchor, 
Those inquiries, however, resultedin nothing. The 
harbor was crowded with masts and the quays 
with rough sea-faring men, but the vessels were 
all Italian traders from various parts of the coast; 
some from Reggio, some from Leghorn, two from 
Tarento, three or four from Marsala, one from 
Bari, and at least half a dozen from Genoa. Be- 
sides these, there was a small government steam- 
er belonging to the dock-yard, and a score or more 
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of those picturesque Inggors laden with pottery, 
macaroni, wine, oil, and grain, which ply between 
Naples and the smaller coast towns. As for lo- 
cal fishing and pleasure craft, their name was le- 
gion. But English yachts, or English vessels of 
any kind, there were none. 

‘And now an end to dreams and fancies! Here 
were letters from his lawyer, his architect, his 
builder, his agent, and a dozen more, all waiting 
to be answered out of hand. He must get those 
answers written before breakfast, for at eleven 
they were to start for Naples ; and at Naples they 
had arranged to put up for a couple of days, in 
order to ascend Vesuvius from Resina next morn- 
ing. 
So again he dipped his pen in the ink, and went 
on writing. 

Presently the *elock on the mantel-piece struck 
five. Then, faneying that he heard a sound in 
the next room, he rose, and peeped through the 
half-open door. 

Winifred still slept. Her hair fell in heavy 
masses on the pillow; her cheek rested on her 
outstretched arm; ber hand, half drooping, half 
unclosed, lay just ‘where it was lying when he left 
her. Listening to her gentle breathing, looking 
upon her beauty with a painter’s eye and a lover's 
tenderness, Lancelot lingered for a moment, then 
turned away to resume his work. 

But, glancing toward the open window as he 
passed, he beheld a startling change in the pla- 
cid scene without. Instead of that little roseate 
cloud which reminded him just now of the cloud 
upon the ark, he saw a huge column of smoke ris- 
ing in white and golden-tinted masses against an 
intensely clear blue sky. Even as he gazed upon 
it the speed and density of this column increased 
with amazing rapidity, as if propelled each mo- 
ment at a higher and higher pressure. 

He ran to wake Winifred. 

“Get up, dear!” he said. “Get up at once! 
Vesuvius is smoking magnificently ; but it may 
not last many minutes.” 

She got up, flushed and startled, letting him 
wrap her in a warm dressing-gown, and following 
him to the window. 

Even in that brief moment the smoke had dou- 
bled in volume ; and still, with inconceivable force 
and swiftness, it kept rushing upward—develop- 
ing, spreading, changing; towering higher and 
higher ; piling itself mass above mass ; assuming 
a thousand strange and fantastic shapes—shapes 
of sun-lit promontories, of castles, lions, capes, 
aqueducts, Alps. It was no longer a column, 
but a gigantic plume; it was no longer a plume, 
but an arch—an arch indescribably splendid and 
stupendous, spanning half the horizon. 

Winifred clasped her hands and stood breath- 
less. 

“Oh, Lancelot!” she said, awe-struck, “it is 
an eruption !” 





CHAPTER LXIL 
_“FOR FEAR OF THE LAVA.” 


For a long time—perhaps an hour, but it seem- 
ed like half a day—Lancelot and Winifred watch- 
ed this splendid pageant, of which they were, ap- 
parently, the only spectators. Not a living crea- 
ture seemed to be awake in all Sorrento. At 
length a sleepy porter appeared in the gardens 
below; then a couple of vetturini; and by-and-by 
the place became filled with little groups of idlers, 
staring at the mountain and the smoke. 

By eight every one in the hotel was up and out ; 
the English all talking of “ the eruption,” the Ital- 
ians all denying that it was anything but a tem- 
porary disturbance. 

“An eruption? Oh dear no—nothing of the 
kind !” said the smiling landlord. “ Eruptions do 
not begin in this way. A fine sight—nothing 
more! These ladies and gentlemen may rest as- 
sured that it will all be over in an hour or two.” 

Then, turning to Lancelot and Winifred, who 
were breakfasting at a little table in the garden, 
he added: 

“ Mi-lord and mi-ladi will not be disappointed of 
their excursion. They will ascend the mountain 
to-morrow all the same. Ah, we who know Vesu- 
vius are not easily deceived by appearances |” 

Lancelot was of the landlord’s opinion. The 
boatmen, the vetturini, all told the same tale. Ve- 
suvius was smoking a big pipe this morning in- 
stead of a little cigarette—ecco tutto! 

By nine—the weather-cock pointing due west 
—the hage smoke arch reached right across the 
eastward arm of the bay, roofing in all the coast 
beween Vesuvius and Castellamare. 

The Brackenburys, meanwhile, put off the car- 
riage till the afternoon, and spent the morning in 
their own balcony, where Lancelot set himself to 
sketch the convolutions of the smoke. 

All at once he laid down his brush and listened. 

“Do you hear that?” he said. 

It was a something so low, so deep, so remote, 
that it seemed to be felt rather than heard. It 
was more a trembling of the air—or the earth— 
than a sound.* 

“ What is it?” 

“Hush! it comes again !” 

It came again, louder, but not less remote. It 
sounded like the throbbing of a deep and mighty 
organ-pipe: Then once more it died away. 

At the same volley of 
vapor shot up into the midst of the lovely cloud, 
mingling with those masses of white and gold, 
and turning them copper and purple. Then the 
subterraneous thunder rolled louder and longer ; 
and the smoke poured out all black, rent with 
flashes of fire; and three small streams of lava, 
white and seething, began slowly crawling down 
the cone. 








that the main action of “ Lord 
supposed to take place during 
—— century, the eruption 
here described is hes eruption of 1872. This an- 
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the trath of local color with which the author, as an 
tye-witness of the event, is enabled to preseut the scene. 
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That this was the beginning of an eruption was 
now beyond doubt. All nature seemed to know 
it. The birds ceased singing, and fled to the bush- 
es. The cattle came straying home alone from 
the pasture, The landlord’s big hound slunk into 
his kennel, and howled dismally. The air mean- 
while became hot and heavy; while far away, at 
the other side of the mountain, apparently in the 
deep hollow between Monte Somma and the cone, 
a cloud of steam and smoke marked the path of 
some vast lava stream not visible from Sorrento. 

“Tt is impossible!” said Lancelot. “ Nothing 
remains the same for ten seconds together. Form, 
color, light, shadow, change and interchange and 
shift incessantly. I give it up.” 

The balcony was strewn with sketches begun 
and flung down unfinished. He gathered these 
scattered leaves into a portfolio, and put away his 
colors. 

“What shall we do?” he said, pacing back- 
ward and forward. ‘ Will you be afraid to go 
to Naples? Or are you minded to stay here, and 
watch the eruption from a distance? Don’t you 
feel a desperate longing to do something ?—to go 
somewhere ?” 

Winifred at once said that she would rather go 
to Naples. 

It was already evident, indeed, that the main 
flow of the lava was on the Naples side. Even 
while they were yet debating when to start, a col- 
umn of tawny smoke began rising from some point 
behind the Observatory. This column was pres- 
ently followed by another and another, all sep- 
arate, as if indicating the sites of great fires. The 
cloud arch meanwhile had spread almost to the 
environs of Sorrento. 

It was late in the afternoon—nearly five o’clock 
—when Lancelot and Winifred drove into Castel- 
lamare. They found the harbor half emptied of 
its shipping (most of the vessels having crossed 
to Naples), and the station crowded with country 
folk, raving, wailing, gesticulating. 

“There was no danger where this lot came 
from,” said a fat official, shrugging his shoulders 
contemptuously. (“questa roba” were his words ; 
literally, “this stuff,” or “this rubbish”); “but 
the municipality of Naples has put on a service 
of gratuitous trains, and we are obliged to take 
them.” 

A barefooted woman sitting on a bundle of 
bedding caught the words, and sprang in sudden 
frenzy to her feet. 

“ Hear him !” she cried, tossing her arms wildly. 
“ Hear him !—he says there is no danger! Holy 
Mother of God!—no danger, with red cinders 
showering down into the streets of Portici, and 
every one flying for fear of the lava, and San Se- 
bastiano and Massa di Somma in flames !” 

One or two intending passengers paused at this, 
and began questioning the guard. 

“Ts it safe to go to Naples?” 

“Does the lava flow toward the coast ?” 

“Tf Portici is threatened, then surely the line 
is also threatened ?” 

But the guard, and some three or four travel- 
lers who had just come in with the train, declared 
unanimously that the cinders were not falling in 
Portici, and that there was no present danger. 

“ They are mad with fright, and say whatever 
comes uppermost,” growled the fat official, trans- 
fixing a huge cigar with his penknife before pro- 
ceeding to light it. “‘ These ladies and gentlemer, 
if they are going to Naples, had better take thei 
places.” 

So, despite a warning howl from the crowd, the 
passengers took their seats. 

There were two gentlemen in the compartment 
with Lancelot and Winifred—one a military man 
in a blue cloak, the other a civilian. 

“Tf it does come down, it will hardly select the 
moment when we are passing,” said the warrior, 
unbuckling his sword and settling himself in his 
corner. 

His companion laughed lightly. 

“Carambo! It was reported an hour ago that 
the Lagrima Christi vines were in peril; and 
they are on this side.” 

Lancelot glanced at Winifred, and felt a pang 
of apprehension ; but she was anxiously watching 
the poor folk on the platform, among whom she 
had distributed all the lire in her purse, and she 
heard nothing of this conversation. Already, 
too, the train was in motion. They could not go 
back if they would. It was too late. 

Speeding forward now into the deepening gloom, 
they hear the terrible voice of the mountain rull- 
ing louder and nearer. On every by-road skirted 
or bridged by the line of railway are seen strag- 
gling processions of foot-sore fugitives, and files 
of country carts laden with poor furniture. At 
every little station there is the same frightened 
crowd—old men; old women; mothers with in- 
fants in their arms; little children, some with 
their aprons full of bread, others carrying a pet 
kitten, or a bird in a cage. Many of these poor 
souls have stored their household goods in the 
cellars of their cottages, rescuing only their beds 
and bedding. Not the least striking feature of 
this universal exodus is the indolence and indif- 
ference of the strong. While the weak and the 
aged are dragging trucks and barrows, and plod- 
ding under burdens, all the railway bridges and 
embankments, all the little sea-side piers and 
landing-places, all the walls and house-tops, are 
crowded with men and boys staring, clamoring, 
smoking, and doing nothing. 

Leaving in the rear the long mound of Pompeii, 
and passing Torre dell’ Annunziata, the line now 
skirts the lower slopes of Vesuvius. The great 
cone towers gray and threatening against a black 
background, and from the heart of a vast column 
of smoke throws up a perpetually rising and fall- 
ing fountain of living fire. Drawing still nearer, 
that fountain is seen to be mingled with showers 
of red-hot stones. Now, too, the din of the erup- 
tion becomes every moment more deafening. It 
is neither like thunder, nor like discharges of ar- 
tillery, nor like anything in heaven or earth but 
itself, All other terrible noises—even the raging 





of the sea at its fiercest—are intermittent. But 
this dread reverberation fills all the space betwixt 
earth and sky with one solid implacable roar. 

Winifred sat motionless, her eyes fixed, her 
lips white, her hands locked one in the other. 

“Dear heart, do not be frightened,” Lancelot 
said, bending forward; “we are in no danger 
here.” 

She saw the movement of his lips, and guessed 
the words. 

“Oh, but I am frightened,” she said. “It is 
awful. It is like listening to the voice of God.” 

But neither heard a word spoken by the other. 

Now the train stops at Torre del Greco. Be- 
hind the barrier they see more women, more 
children, a dog keeping watch over a pile of 
household goods, a big man wringing his hands 
and crying like a girl. The guard runs beside the 
carriages, shouts the name of the station, blows 
his bugle. But all passes in dumb-show, for 
neither those in the train nor those on the plat- 
form hear any sound save the One. Not even the 
steam-whistle, not even the motion of the engine, 
is audible. 

Portici next. But here is no waiting crowd. 
Portici is empty. Its streets are deserted, its 
population has fled. And yonder, suspended 
above the town, two streams of fire are slowly 
smoking down the cone. The lava shows crim- 
son in the deepening dusk, creeping, twisting, 
writhing, lapping mass over mass, with something 
of a live horror in its motion, as of a reptile in 
agony. 

And now, Portici being left behind, the officer 
and his companion rise and press to the window 
at which Lancelot and Winifred are sitting. The 
air grows thick and sulphurous. A broadening 
copper glare streams up the sky. The last strag- 
gling houses are passed, the last curve is turned, 
and, as the train enters upon the broad valley be- 
tween Vesuvius and Naples, comes into sight 
suddenly the whole westward flank of the mount- 
ain, its ridged buttresses channelled by innumer- 
able rivers of fire—rivers meeting, mingling, part- 
ing, yet all rushing to one common goal; that 
goal a vast natural platform some three or four 
hundred feet above the plain. Here they unite, 
spreading to right and left in one broad lake of 
fire; and upon the brink of this awful lake, sta- 
tioned perhaps a mile apart, like the outposts of 
a Satanic camp, stand three blazing villages. 

Whether purposely, that the passengers might 
gaze upon this appalling spectacle, or from some 
other cause, the engine at this point slackens 
speed, and, without actually standing still, moves 
at almost a foot-pace across the valley. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 4 
AT THE HOTEL DE ROME. 


Ir was after sunset, and nearly dusk, when the 
train steamed into the station at Naples ; for here, 
to the leeward of the smoke, the natural order of 
day and dark once more prevailed. Also—the 
distance between Naples and Vesuvius being about 
equal to the distance between Vesuvius and Castel- 
lamare—the roar of the eruption was so far sub- 


dued that to hear and be heard were no longer im- | 


possible. 

All Naples was out, immense crowds having 
gathered at every spot from which the mountain 
was visible. The quay of Santa Lucia was one 
sea of heads. The house-tops, the windows, the 
balconies, were lined with gazers. The roadway 
was blocked with carriages. The piers were black 
with closely packed human beings, Even the 
lamp-posts and the trees along the quays, even 
the yards and rigging of the vessels in the harbor, 
were covered with spectators. 

There is always something impressive in the 
mere presence of a vast multitude, even though 
the occasion be joyous, and the multitude disposed 
to merriment; but in the sullen silence of these 
tens of thousands there was a solemnity not to be 
told in words. Every face wore the same fixed 
look, and was turned in the same direction. 

Then, as now, the Villa di Roma, commonly 
called the Hotel de Rome, was the best of the few 
Neapolitan hostelries which commanded a view of 
Vesuvius. To the Hotel de Rome, therefore— 
driving slowly, with many stoppages—did Lance- 
lot and Winifred straightway repair. They found 
that weill-conducted establishment in a state of 
abnormal confusion; the yard full of hack-car- 
riages, the landings and passages full of luggage, 
porters everywhere, waiters nowhere. Here were 
parties of travellers hurrying away in terror by 
the evening trains to Capua, en route for Rome; 
others, attracted by the eruption, just arrived or 
arriving. Some were clamoring for their bills, 
others for accommodation. Lancelot, as one of 
the latter, having with difficulty gained audience 
of the bewildered landlord, succeeded in securing 
(upon exorbitant terms) a third-floor apartment 
overlooking the bay and the mountain. 

It was now close upon nine o’clock, and a des- 
ultory table-Phote dinner, which had been drag- 
ging its slow length along ever since half past six, 
was still going on in the salle 4 manger. Never 
had any of those present sat down to such a din- 
ner. Conversing across the table, they had to 
speak as loudly as if talking across a street. The 
windows shook; the glass and silver rattled ; the 
floors trembled. People took their seats, dusty 
and travel-stained, just as they had come off their 
journeys. Others went away in the middle of their 
dinners. Even those who were neither coming 
nor going laid down their knives and forks every 
now and then, and went to the windows to see if 
there was any change. 

Here, being in need of food and rest, Lancelot 
and Winifred thought themselves fortunate when 
they got a scared-looking waiter to bring them 
some cold soup and a dish of languid cutlets. 

Presently the door opened, and there entered a 
tall, thin man, with an eyeglass screwed into his 
right eye, his hat in his hand, and a lady’s shaw] 
upon his arm. He was so very tall that he had 





to stoop as he passed under the chandelier; and 
so thin that if, like Peter Schlemihl, he had sold 
his shadow to the devil, no one would have missed 
it. Rambling up the room, and looking for a place 
to his liking, he fixed upon two chairs facing those 
occupied by Lancelot and Winifred. 

“He i,” he said, eking out his scant Ital- 
ian with an undue proportion of his native Eng- 


lish. “These tw: este due ; and dinner im- 
mediately—do you understand? Presto—subito 
—immediately.” 


Then, looking across the table, he stared, let 
the glass drop from his eye, and ejaculated, 

“Eh ?—is it possible ?—Lord Brackenbury ?” 

Lancelot rose, and the two men shook hands 
across the table. 

“When I last heard of you,” said Lancelot, 

“you were at Constantinople, and had been at 
Palmyra. I trust the Countess Castelrosso is 
well? You do not know my wife? Winifred, 
this is Mr. Fink, whose name must be familiar to 
you.” 
” Mr. Fink, bowing profoundly, was seen rather 
than heard to say that he was enchanted to—to 
—to have the honor of—of making Lady Brack- 
enbury’s acquaintance. 

“We were at Ischia,” he said, speaking with 
that curious mixture of flurry and hesitation which 
was wont to characterize his utterances ; “ but we 
rushed across at the first burst of the eruption. 
Fearful noise !—impossible to make one’s self 
heard without bawling. I beg a thousand par- 
dons !” 

Saying which, Mr. Fink (having carefully de- 
posited the shawl in one chair and his hat in the 
other) rambled out of the room again, returning 
presently with the Countess Castelrosso, who 
looked as delicately fresh and beautiful, as ele- 
gantly flounced, frilled, and clear-starched, as if 
there were no such horrors as smoke and sulphur 
in the world, 

“For years I have been dying to. know you, 
Lady Brackenbury,” she said, when greetings and 
introductions were over, and they had settled into 
their places. ‘ Yes, for years—ever since I be- 
came your neighbor. But then, you know, you 
never called upon me. My husband would not 
let me call upon you. He told me that it was 
against the English law, and punishable with 
transportation for life. But I have heard a great 
deal about you from Mrs. Pennefeather—and 
about Langtrey Grange. She tells me it is the 
most beautiful old timber house in the three 
counties. We have timber houses in America— 
real old ones, too; as old, almost, as the time of 
the Pilgrim Fathers; but then the oldest of ours 
would, of course, be a thing of yesterday com- 
pared with Langtrey Grange.” 

“My aunt was an old lady,” Winifred said, 
“and we never called upon any one.” 

“Mrs. Pennefeather told me you did not care 
for society, Lady Brackenbury, and that comfort- 
ed me. I knew then you were not leaving me 
out in the cold.” 

“T hardly know whether we cared for society 
or not,” Winifred replied, simply. ‘“‘ We were 
very poor, and not being able to afford it, we nev- 
er thought about it.” 

The fair countess blushed crimson, and for 
probably the first time in her life knew not what 
to say. According to her creed, ugliness and 
poverty were the two cruelest ills that flesh is 
heir to; and she would as soon have thought of 
taunting an uncomely woman with her uncomeli- 
ness as of reminding her new acquaintance of 
the straitened circumstances of her girlhood. She 
little dreamed that those four words, “ We were 
very poor,” cost Winifred no more annoyance 
or false shame than she might have felt in saying 
“We were very far off,” or “‘ We were very much 
engaged.” 

Mr. Fink, however, divining his wife’s dismay, 
plunged headlong into the eruption, and turned 
the conversation. 

“You would never guess where we have just 
come from,” he said, making a desperate effort 
to be audible. ‘ Well, we happen to be acquaint- 
ed with Signor Melloni, the Director of the Ob- 
servatory yonder; so we chartered a steamer from 
Ischia to Portici, and from Portici went direct to 
the Observatory, where we remained all the after- 
noon. We saw the lava-stream pour down the 
Atrio del Cavallo and shape its course for San 
Sebastiano. Yes, indeed !—a terrific sight! The 
inhabitants flying for their lives—the vineyards 
disappearing as the molten mass moved on—then 
the town reached, crushed, and fired . . . . oh, ap- 
palling! As for the noise, the heat, the smoke, 
and the sulphur fumes, they were overwhelming. 
When we came in half an hour ago you would 
not have recognized us. We were as black as 
niggers,” 

“ But you must have been in great danger,” said 
Winifred, turning to the Countess Castelrosso. 

“ Danger ?—none at all, Lady Brackenbury, un- 
less from suffocation. Stationed as the Observa- 
tory is on a spur of the mountain—ah! you have 
not been up Vesuvius? Well, then, imagine your- 
self standing on the Montanvert and looking down 
upon the Mer de Glace; only instead of a fixed 
torrent of bristling ice, you look down upon a 
steadily moving stream of red-hot lava! You 
don’t know the Mer de Glace, Lady Bracken- 
bury? How happy you are to have Chamounix 
yet tocome! Do you read Dante? Well, now, 
do you know I have a theory about the Inferno ; 
and my theory is that Dante took his notion of 
the lowest circle from a Swiss glacier, and his 
circle of fire from an eruption of Vesuvius. He 
might well have passed through Switzerland or 
Savoy when he went to Paris, you know; and as 
for Vesuvius, there was an eruption in 1806—so 
Murray says; and in 1306 Dante would have been 
forty-one years of age. You remember the de- 
scription of the city of Dis, with its red-hot tow- 
ers and battlements; and beyond those, the lake 
of burning pitch? You have only to look out of 
the window, and there you have the whole scene! 
How I wish you could have been with us this aft- 
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ernoon! Ah, don’t shake your head, dear Lady 
Brackenbury !—we would have insisted, and you 
would have gone. There was absolutely no dan- 
ger. And such a sight !—I would not have missed 
it for worlds. An awful calamity, of course ; but 
if such a calamity must take place—and Signor 
Melloni says the crater was full of lava—then we 
are all wonderfully fortunate to be in Naples at 
the time.” 

Winifred looked at her, half doubting whether 
she really quite liked this brilliant, graceful, vol- 
uble creature who seemed so willing to please and 
be pleased. ‘Wonderfully fortunate !”—as if 
anything connected with such a dread catas- 
trophe could be “ wonderfully fortunate”! And 
then all this easy theorizing about Dante; and 
this babble of Switzerland, and Chamounix, and 
the Mer de Glace! ~ 

“ How tremendous the reverberations are, even 
at this distance!” said the countess. “It is like 
sitting down to dinner in a besieged city—only 
more grand and awful. Ah! Lady Brackenbury, 
you are thinking that I don’t know what that 
is; but you are mistaken. I am familiar with 
most of the horrors of war. I went through the 
greater part of the campaign in Texas—in the 
ambulance service, bien entendu. Did you sup- 
pose that I shouldered a musket and served in 
the ranks? Heavens! what an explosion! The 
eruption is certainly increasing in violence.” 

{tO BE OONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
KIRSKI. 





To this pale student from the reading-room of 
the British Museum, as he stands on a bridge 
crossing one of the smaller canals, surely the 
scene around him must seem one fitted to glad- 
den the heart. For it is Venice at mid-day, in 
glowing sunlight—the warm cream white fronts 
of the marble palaces and casemented houses, 
the tall campanili with their golden tips, the vast 
and glittering domes of the churches, all rising 
fair and dream-like into the intense dark blue 
of a cloudless sky. How the hot sunlight brings 
out all the beautiful color of the place-—the rich- 
ly laden fruit stalls in the Riva dei Schiavoni; 
the russet and saffron sails of the vessels; the 
canal-boats coming in to the steps with huge open 
tuns of purple wine to be ladled out with copper 
buckets ; and then all around the shining, twink- 
ling plain of the green-hued sea, catching here 
and there a reflection from the softly red walls 
of San Giorgio, and the steel-gray gleaming domes 
of Santa Maria della Salute! 

Then the passers-by: these are not like the 
dusky ghosts that wander through the pafe blue 
mists of Bloomsbury. Here comes a buxom wa- 
ter-carrier, in her orange petticoat and sage-green 
shawl, who has the two copper cans at the end 
of the long piece of wood poised on her shoulders 
pretty nearly filled to the brim. Then a couple 
of the gayer gondoliers, in white and blue, with 
fancy waist belts, and rings in their ears. A 
procession of black-garbed monks wends slowly 
along; they have come from the silence of the 
Armenian convent over there at the horizon. 
Some wandering minstrels shoot their gondola 
into the mouth of the canal, and strike up a gay 
waltz, while they watch the shaded balconies 
above. Here is a lascar ashore from the big 
steamer that is to start for Alexandria on the 
morrow. A company of soldiers, with blue coats, 
canvas trousers, and white gaiters, half march 
and half trot along to the quick crackling music 
of the buglers. A swarthy-visaged maiden, with 
the calm brow of a Madonna, appears in the twi- 
light of a balcony, with a packet of maize in her 
hand, and in a minute or two she is surrounded 
with a cloud of pigeons. Then this beggar—a 
child of eight or ten—red-haired and blue-eyed : 
surely she has stepped out of one of Titian’s pic- 
tures. She whines and whimpers her prayer to 
him; but there is something in her look that 
he has seen elsewhere. It belongs to another cen- 
tury. 

From these reveries Mr. Gathorne Edwards 
was aroused by some one tapping him on the 
shoulder. It was Calabressa. 

“My dear Monsieur Edouarts,” said he, in a 
low voice—for the red-haired little beggar was still 
standing there expectant—“ he has gone over to 
the shipping-place. We must follow later on. 
Meanwhile, regard this letter that has just been 
forwarded tome. Ah, you English do not forget 
your promises,” 

Edwards threw a piece of money to the child, 
who passed on. Then he took the letter, and 
read it. It was in French. 


“Dear CaLaBressa,—I want you to tell me 
what you have done with Yakov Kirski. They 
seem unwilling to say here, and I do not choose 
to inquire further. But I undertook to look aft- 
er him, and I understood he was getting on very 
well, and now you have carried him off. I hope 
it is with no intention of allowing him to go back 
to Russia, where he will simply make an attempt 
at murder, and fall into the hands of the po- 
lice. Do not let the poor devil go and make a 
fool of himself. If you want money to send 
him back to England, show this letter or for- 
ward it to Messrs. , who will give you what 
you want. 





“Your friend, Grorce Branp. 
“P.S.—I have seen your beautiful caged lit- 
tle bird. I can say no more at present, but 





that she shall not suffer through any neglect of 
mine.” 


“What is that about the caged bird ?” said 
Edwards. 

“ Ah, the caged bird ?” said Calabressa. “ The 
caged bird—do you see? that is a metaphor. It 
is nothing; one makes one’s little joke. But I 
was saying, my dear friend, that you English do 
not promise, and then forget. No; he says, ‘I 
will befriend this poor devil of a Kirski’ ; and 
here he comes inquiring after him. Now I must 
answer the letter. You will accompany me, Mon- 
sieur Edouarts? Ten minutes in my little room, 
and it is done.” 

So the two walked away together. This Ed- 
wards who now accompanied Calabressa was a 
man of about thirty, who looked younger ; tall, 
fair, with a slight stoop, a large forehead, and 
blue eyes that stared near-sightedly through spec- 
tacles. The ordinary expression of his face was 
grave even to melancholy; but his occasional 
smile was humorous; and when he laughed the 
laugh was soft and light like that of a child. 
His knowledge of modern languages was consid- 
ered to be almost unrivalled, though he had trav- 
elled but little. 

When, in this little room, Calabressa had at 
length finished his letter, and dusted it over with 
sand, he was not at all loath to show it to this 
master of modern speech. Calabressa was proud 
of his French; and if he would himself have ac- 
knowledged that it was perhaps here and there 
of doubtful idiom and of phonetic spelling, would 
he not have claimed for it that it was fluent, in- 
cisive, and ornate ? 

“My valued friend, it is not permitted me to 
answer your questions in precise terms; but he 
to whom you have had the goodness to extend 
your bountiful protection is well and safe and 
under my own care. No; he goes not back to 
Russia. His thoughts are different ; his madness 
travels in other directions. It is no longer re- 
venge, it is adoration and gratitude that his heart 
holds. And you, can you not guess who has 
worked the miracle? Think of this: you have a 
poor wretch who is distracted by injuries and 
suffering ; he goes away alone into Europe; he is 
buffeted about with the winds of hunger and 
thirst and cold; he can not speak ; he is like a 
dog—a wild beast that people drive away from 
their door. And all at once some one addresses 
him in gentle tones: it is the voice of an angel 
tohim. You plough and harrow the poor wretch’s 
heart with suffering and contempt and hopeless- 
ness, until it is a desert, a wilderness ; but some 
one, by accident one day, drops a seed of kind- 
ness into it, and behold! the beautiful flower of 
love springing up, and all the man’s life going 
into it! Can you understand—you who ought to 
understand? Were you not present when the 
bewildered, starved, hunted creature heard that 
gentle voice of pity, like an angel speaking from 
heaven? And if the beautiful girl, who will be 
the idol of my thoughts through my remaining 
years, if she does not know that she has rescued 
a human soul from despair, you will tell her— 
tell her from me, from Calabressa. What would 
not Kirski do for her, you might well ask. The 
patient regards the physician who has cured him 
with gratitude: this is more than gratitude ; it is 
worship. What she has preserved she owns; he 
would give his life to her, to you, to any one 
whom she regards with affection. For myself I 
do not say such things; but she may count on 
me also while one has yet life. 

“T am yours and hers, CaLABRESSA.” 

The letter was handed to Gathorne Edwards 
with a proud air, and he read it, and handed it 
back. 

“This man Kirski is not so much of a savage 
as you imagine,” he said. “He learns quickly ; 
and forgets nothing. He can repeat all the arti- 
cles of membership; but it is No. 5 that he is par- 
ticularly fond of. You have not heard him go 
over it, Calabressa ?” 

“T? No. He does not waste my time that 
way.” 

“His pronunciation,” continued the younger 
man, with a smile, “is rather like the crackling 
of dry twigs. ‘ Article 5. Whatever punishment 
may be decreed against any Officer, Companion, or 
Friend of the Society may be vicariously borne by 
any other Officer, Companion, or Friend who of 
his own full and free consent acts as substitute; the 
original offender becoming thereby redeemed, ac- 
quitted, and released” And then he invariably 
adds: ‘Why not make me of some use? To my- 
self my life is nothing.’ ” 

At this moment there was a tapping at the 
door. 

“Tt is himself,” said Edwards. 

“ Enter !” Calabressa called out. 

The man who now came into the room was a 
very different-looking person from the wild un- 
kempt creature who had confronted Natalie Lind 
in Curzon Street. The voluminous red beard and 
mustache had been cropped ; he wore the clothes 
of a decent workman, with a foreign touch here 
and there; he was submissive and docile in look. 

“ Well, where have you been, my friend ?” Cala- 
bressa said to him in Italian. 

Kirski glanced at Gathorne Edwards, and be- 
gan to speak to him in Russian. 

“Will you explain for me, little father? Ihave 
been to many churches.” 

“The police will not suspect him if he goes 
there,” said Calabressa, laughing. 

“ And to the shops in the Piazza San Marco, 
where the pictures are of the saints.” 

“Well?” 

“ Little father, I can find no one of the saints so 
beautiful as that one in England that the master 
Calabressa knows.” 

Calabressa laughed again. 

“ Allons, mon grand enfant! Tell him that if 
it is only a likeness he is hunting for, I can show 
him one.” 





With that he took out from his breast pocket 
a small pocket-book, opened it, found a certain 
photograph, and put it on the table, shoving it 
over toward Kirski. The dim-eyed Russian did 
not dare to touch it; but he stooped over it; and 
he put one trembling hand on each side of it, as 
if he would concentrate the light ; and gazed at 
this portrait of Natalie Lind until he could see 
nothing at all for the tears that came into his 
eyes. Then he rose abruptly, and said something 
rapidly to Edwards. 

“ He says, ‘ Take it away, or you will make me a 
thief. It is worth more than all the diamonds in 
the world.’ ” 

Calabressa did not laugh this time. He regard- 
ed the man with a look in which there was quite 
as much pity as curiosity. 

“The poor devil!” he said. “Tell him I will 
ask the beautiful saint whom he worships so to 
send him a portrait of herself with her own hands. 
I will. She will do as much as that for her friend 
Calabressa.”’ 

This had scarcely been translated to Kirski 
when in his sudden gratitude he caught Calabres- 
sa’s hand and kissed it. 

“Tell him also,” Calabressa said, good-natured- 
ly, “that if he is hungry before dinner-time there 
is sausage and bread and beer in the cupboard. 
But he must not stir out till we come back. Al- 
lons, mon bon camarade !” 

Calabressa lit another cigarette, and the two 
companions sallied forth. They stepped into a 
gondola, and presently they were being borne 
swiftly over the plain of light green water. By- 
and-by they plunged into a varied and picturesque 
mass of shipping, and touched land again in front 
of a series of stores. The gondola was ordered 
to await their return. 

Calabressa passed without question through 
the lower floor of this particular building, where 
the people were busy with barrels of flour, and 
led the way up stairs until he stopped at a certain 
door. He knocked thrice, and entered. There 
was a small, dark man seated at a table, appar- 
ently engaged with some bills of lading. 

“ You are punctual, Brother Calabressa.” 

“Your time is valuable, Brother Granaglia. Let 
me present to you my comrade Signor Edouarts, 
of whom I wrote to you.” 

The sallow-faced little man with the tired 
look bowed courteously, begged his guests to be 
seated, and pushed toward them a box of cigar- 
ettes. 

“ Now, my Calabressa,” said he, “to the point. 
As you guess, I am pressed for time. Seven days 
hence will find me in Moscow.” 

“In Moscow!” exclaimed Calabressa. ‘“ You 
dare not.” 

Granaglia waved his hand a couple of inches. 

“Do not protest. It may be your turn to-mor- 
row. And my good friend Calabressa would find 
Moscow just about as dangerous for him as for 
me.” 

“ Monsieur le Secrétaire, I have no wish to try. 
But to the point, as you say. May one ask how 
it stands with Zaccatelli?” 

Granaglia glanced at the Englishman. 

“Of course he knows everything,” Calabressa 
explained instantly. “How otherwise should I 
have brought him with me ?” 

“ Well, Zaccatelli has received his warning.” 

“Who carried it ?” 

“ | eg 

“You? You are the devil. You thrust your 
head into the lion’s den ?” 

The black-eyed, worn-faced little man seemed 
pleased. An odd dry smile appeared about the 
thin lips. 

“Tt needed no courage at all, friend Calabressa. 
His Eminence knows who we are, no one better. 
The courage was his. It is not a pleasant thing 
when you are told that within a certain given time 
you will be a dead man; but Zaccatelli did not 
blanch; no; he was very polite to me. He paid 
us compliments. We were not like the others, 
Calabressa. We were good citizens and Chris- 
tians; even his Holiness might be induced to 
lend an ear; why should not the Church and we 
be friends ?” 

Calabressa burst out laughing. 

“Surely evil days have fallen on the Pope, 
Brother Granaglia, when one of his own cardinals 
proposes that he should at last countenance a se- 
cret society. But his Eminence was mad with 
fear, was it not so? He wanted to win you over 
with promises, eh? Idle words, and no more. 
He feeds you on wind, and sends you away, and 
returns to his mistresses and his wines and his 
fountains of perfume ?” 

“ Not quite so,” said the other, with the same 
dry smile. “ilis Eminence, as I say to you, 
knows as well as any one in Europe who and 
what we are, and what is our power. The day 
after I called on him with my little message, 
what does he do—of his own free-will, mind you 
—but send back the daughter of old De Bedros 
to her home, with a pledge to her father that she 
shall have a dowry of ten thousand lire when. she 
marries. The father is pleased ; the daughter is 
not. She sits and cries. She talks of herself 
getting at him with a stiletto.” 

He took a cigarette, and accepted a light from 
Calabressa. 

“ Further,” he continued, “ his Eminence is so 
kind as to propose to give the Council an annual 
subsidy from his own purse of thirty thousand 
lire.” 

“Thirty thousand lire !” Calabressa exclaimed. 

But at this point even Granaglia began to 
laugh. 

“Yes, yes, my friend,” he said, apparently apos- 
trophizing the absent cardinal. ‘“ You know, 
then, who we are, and you do not wish to give up 
all your pleasures. No; we are to become the 
good boy among secret societies ; we are to have 
the blessing of the Pope; we are to fight Prince 
Bismarck for you. Prince Bismarck has all his 
knights and his castles on the board; but what 
are they against an angelic host of bishops and 





some millions of common pawns? Prince Bis- 
marck wishes to plunge Europe again into war. 
The Church, with this tremendous engine within 
reach, says No. Do you wish to find eight men 
—eight men, at the least—out of every com- 
pany of every regiment in all your corps d’armée 
throw down their rifles at the first onset of battle ? 
You will shoot them for mutiny? My dear fel- 
low, you can not ; the enemy is upon you. With 
eight men out of each company throwing down 
their weapons, and determined either to desert or 
die, how on earth can you fight at all? Well, 
then, good Bismarck, you had better make your 
peace with the Church, and rescind those Falk 
laws. What do you think of that scheme, Cala- 
bressa ? It was ingenious, was it not, to have 
come into the head of a man under sentence of 
death ?” 

“But the thirty thousand lire, Brother Gra- 
naglia. It is a tremendous bribe.” 

“The Council does not accept bribes, Brother 
Calabressa,” said the other, coldly. 

“It is decided, then, that the decree remains to 
be executed ?” : 

“T know of nothing to the contrary. But if 
you wish to know for certain, you must seek the 
Council. They are at Naples.” 

He pulled an ink-bottle before him, and made 
a motion with his forefinger. 

“You understand ?” 

“Yes, yes,” Calabressa answered. “And I 
will go on to Naples, Brother Granaglia. For I 
have with me one who I think will carry out the 
wishes of the Council effectively, so far as his 
Eminence the Cardinal is concerned.” 

“ Who is he ?” said the other, but with no great 
interest. 

“Yakov Kirski. He is a Russian.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ON THE EVE OF THE WEDDING. 
O Love, before we part to-night, 
Before the last “I will” is spoken— 
Before the ring has touched my hand, 
Of pure, true, endless love the token 
Before the Church with holy rite 
Her blessing on our love has given, 
Look straight into my eyes with yours, 
And answer me in sight of Heaven. 





Is there within your heart of hearts 
One lingering shadow of regret— 
One thought that you have chosen ill ? 
Oh! speak—’tis not too late even yet. 
Is there in all this world of ours 
One you have ever known or seen 
Whom, if you had earlier seen or known, 
You would have crowned your chosen queen ? 


Is there ?—I pray you tell me now, 
And I will hold you bound no more. 
I will not flinch to hear the truth. 
It could not be so sad, so sore, 
To know it now, as it would be 
If by-and-by a shadow fell 
Upon the sunshine of our home; 
So, if you ever loved me, tell. 


I'd hold you pure from blame, dear love ; 
And I would leave you free as air, 
To woo and win that happier one. 
All this for your dear sake I’d bear. 
I will not say how I would pray 
That God might have you in His care; 
That would be easy—when I think 
Of you, my heart is all one prayer. 


But could I join Aer name with yours, 
And call down blessings from above 
On her, who had robbed me of my all— 
My life—my light—my only love? 
Yes! even that I'd try to do; 
Although my lonely heart should break, 
I'd try to say “God bless her!” too, 
Through blinding tears, for your sweet sake. 


I’m looking up into your eyes; 

But though my own with tears are dim, 
I read that in their true, clear depths 

Which tells me, “ You may trust in him.” 
I will! I will! It needs no words, 

Though yours are flowing warm and fast, 
And eloquent with truth and love. 

Forgive my doubts—they are the last! 





WATER POLO. 
See illustration on page 640. 

fPHESE humorous sketches of a novel enter- 

tainment recently introduced in England are 
well entitled to a place among our comic illustra- 
tions, forming capital caricatures of the popular 
game of polo, An eye-witness of an exhibition 
of- the kind, lately given on the river Thames, 
says concerning this sport: 

“The many spectators on the shore, on the 
pier, and in the boats were highly delighted with 
the very amusing proceedings, which caused great 
merriment. The efforts of the riders to get on 
to their unruly steeds were most ludicrous. The 
ball (a hollow India rubber one), swimming on 
the water, was from time to time propelled by the 
paddles of the successful riders. Only one or two 
were able to keep their seats ; the rest continually 
fell off into the water. The horses (named after 
famous racers) are simply barrels, with a flat 
board cut in the shape of a horse’s head fixed on 
in front. A tail is stuck on behind, and under 
the water-line is a heavily loaded keel to keep 
them somewhat steady. They are painted like 
toy horses, and a saddie-cloth nailed on.” 
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Stelter 


Borders for Cushions, Tidies, etc.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse borders are worked on canvas in cross stitch with worsted in the colors given 
in the description of symbols. 


Border for Aprons, etc.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Tats border is worked on the material in cross stitch with red and blue cotton over 
canvas, the threads of which are afterward drawn out. 


Crochet Cape. 

Tus cape is worked with a double thread of black Shetland wool, and a wooden 
crochet-needle, It consists of two layers caught together at the edges, the outer one 
of which has a raised pattern crocheted over it. To make the cape, work the inner 
layer first, and begin at the neck with a foundation of 65 st. (stitch), working in 
rounds going back and forth as follows: 1st round.—Pass over the first 8 st., 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the following st., 29 times alternately 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. on 
the second following st. 2d round.—8 ch., 1 de. on the middle one of the following 3 
ch. of the preceding round, then always alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the 
following 3 ch., but for one widening work 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the middle st. 
of the middle 3 ch. in the preceding round. Work 17 rounds like the preceding one, 
taking care to bring the widenings at the middle in a straight line over one another, 
and the inner layer is finished. The outer layer is made in the same manner. Then 
crochet on each round, exclusive of the first, for the raised pattern row one round back 
and forth as follows: going forward, work in the preceding design, but crochet the de. 
on the lower free vein of the middle one of the 8 ch.; going back, ¥ work 8 ch., twice 
alternately 2 sc. (single crochet) separated by 3 ch. on the middle one of the next 8 ch. 
of the forward round, 3 ch., then 4 sc. separated by 3 ch. on the middle one of the 
following 3 ch., and repeat from * ; cut the thread, and fasten carefully at the end of 
the round. Having worked all the pattern rows in this manner, place the layers of the 
cape together, and crochet as follows: 


together the middle one of the next 3 ch. between 2 de. on the edges of both layers, 5 














Fig. 1.—Hasrr Sorr (Hasrr Basque, Srraicnt Over-Sxmer 
with Revers, AND Rovunp Sgrrt).—Front.—[For Back, see 
Fig. 5.|—Wira Cur Paper Parrery.—Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. LIL, Figs. 21-28, 





Ist round.—Always alternately 1 sc., catching | 





Fig. 2.—Inverness Croak.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 9, P. 628.]|—Wirn Cur Pa- 
PER Pattern (with Newport Jacket). 
Price 25 Crents.—[{For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 29-34.) 





ch., but around the neck work the sc. through the single foundation st. between 2 de., and 
instead of 5 ch. work only 3 ch., finish by working 1 sec. on the first sc. of the round. 2d 
round.—At the front edge, always alternately 5 ch., 2 sc. separated by 9 ch. on the middle 
one of the next 5 ch, of the preceding round; (at the lower edge) always ‘alternately 20 ch., 
3 se, separated by 20 ch. on the middle one of the next 5 ch.; (around the neck) always 
alternately 9 ch., 3 sc. separated by 7 ch. on the middle one of the next 3 ch. Through the 
first round at the neck of the cape run a colored brocade ribbon, the ends of which are tied 
in a bow at the front. Place a bow of similar ribbon at the middle of the back, and furnish 
the front edges with buttons and crocheted loops. 


Lady’s Crochet Mantelet.—[See illustration on page 628.] 

Tuts mantelet is worked with blue zephyr worsted in a variety of the Afghan stitch, It is 
trimmed with a border of white zephyr worsted in single crochet, edged on both sides by a 
round of picots; the border is ornamented with blue beads in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and is fin- 
ished at the bottom 
of the mantelet with 
fringe loops. Narrow 
strips worked in the 
same manner as the 
border cover the join- 
ing seams, exclusive of 
those on the shoulder. 
The mantelet is finish- 
ed at the back of the 
neck by a bow of blue 
satin striped ribbon, 
and is closed in front 
with ends of similar 
ribbon. To make the 
mantelet, crochet first 
the halves of the back 





Fig. 1.—Apron For Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 5, Page 628.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VITL., Figs, 52 and 53, 


by the pattern Fig. 55, Supplement, 
beginning at the neck, then the fronts 
by the pattern Fig. 54, beginning on 
the shoulder at the neck, and working 


in the following manner: In the first | a 
round of the first pattern row take up| Pe. 
the stitches as in ordinary Afghan Yi GA 


stitch ; in the second round alternately 
work off together the next two stitch- 
es, and crochet 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
In the first round of every following 
pattern row take up one stitch from 
each stitch of the second round of the 
preceding pattern row, and work the 
second round as described in the first 
pattern row. Widen or narrow in the 
course of the work as the pattern may 
require. (The manner of widening and 
narrowing was fully explained in the | 
description of Girl’s Hood on page 100, 

Bazar No.7, Vol. XIIL.). Havingcom- | 
pleted all the parts, join them on the | 
wrong side with overcast stitches ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. 
To crochet the border around the edge, 
work with white worsted on a founda- 
tion of the requisite length 5 rounds of 
se., but in order to form the corners, 
after the first of the 5 rounds of se. 
work the round joining the border with 
the mantelet in the following manner: 
Place the foundation stitches of the 
border against the edge st. of the man- 
telet, and crochet alternately 3 sec., with 
each of which catch together the next 
foundation stitch of the border and the 
adjacent stitch of the mantelet, and 1 
p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch., then 1 R 
se. on the first of them). Having com- 
pleted the 5 rounds, crochet 1 round |; 
as follows: Always alternately 3 sc.on {4 
the next 3 st.,1 p. For the fringe 
loops work in the following manner: 
Ist round.—With white worsted, * 1 
se, on the middle one of the next 3 se. 
in the last round on the lower edge of 
the mantelet, 7 ch., 10 times alternate- 
ly 1 p., 2 ch., then 1 p., 7 ch.; pass 
over 2 p. of the preceding round, and 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Cusuions, Tipies, rtc.—Cross Stircu Empromery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black ; ® ist (darkest), © 2d, ! 8d (lightest), Olive ; ® Peacock Blue; & Dark Heliotrope; 8 Light Heliotrope. 
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Fig. 3.—Brocaprp 
Suk Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Borper ror Apron, Fig, 1. 
Cross Stitcuo Emprowery, 
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Fig. 4.—Newporr Jacket.—Froxt.—[ 
Back, see Fig. 8, Page 628.]—Wrra © 
Parer Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplemen! 
0. V., Figs, 35-40. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Inverness Cloak, Figs. 2 and 9, and N 
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repeat from *. The 2d round is worked on the same round and in the same manner as the 
first, but with blue worsted, and the loops transposed. In connection with the last round 


| oughly drying, apply a coat of gold, covering, when dry, with another coat of size, upon 
crochet on the front edges and around the neck as follows: Alternately 1 sc. on the middle | 


which, when almost dry, the coat of gold must be carefully laid with a gilder’s tip or 
a flat camel’s-hair brush. This must be protected with a final coat of size or dammar var- 
nish. The “shell,” or liquid gold coat, must be laid on evenly and in the same man- 
ner as colors, but more freely using the point of the brush, as much depends upon a 
| perfectly smooth surface, secured mainly by even coats and careful polishing. 

By practice the amateur will soon be able to apply the gold-leaf directly from the page 
of the book in which it comes. Taking up one of the slips carefully, and avoiding 
displacing it with the breath, turn the page upon the prepared surface, and upon 
raising the paper the gold-leaf will be found adhering to the sized ground. A little 
‘“‘dabber,” made of raw cotton covered with “ wash leather” (chamois skin), must then 
be pressed down upon every part until the entire surface is perfectly flat and uniformly 
smooth. If any cracks appear, wet the end of a tracing point with the lips, and with 
it break off a piece of gold-leaf just large enough to fill the space, touching the spot 
with size. If neatly done, the repairing will not be visible. 
ternately one with olive | be given as a protection, and on it the colors are applied. 
and one with blue worst- Water-color painting upon wooden panels makes an effective adornment, suitable 
ed. The lower edge of | for various purposes. Brilliant flowers, birds with gorgeous plumage, gay butterflies, 
the border and the tassels | and lustrous insects are made specialties by various artists. 
are worked with similar 
worsted. 


one of the next 3 se. in the last round, 2 ch, separated by 1 p. The border is then beaded 
as shown in the illustration. For the narrow trimming strips work on a foundation of the 
requisite length 3 rounds of se., and edge them with the p. round as in the border; bead 
them, and sew them along the seams. Fasten ends of ribbon at the points marked + on 
Fig. 54. To make the back cling closely, sew narrow blue silk ribbons on the wrong side at 
the waist line, and tie them in the front. 


Wood-Basket with Crochet Trimming.—(Sce illustration on page 628.] 

Tus wood-basket of plaited rushes is gilded on the outside. The sides are ornamented 
with a border, which is worked in the design shown by Fig. 1 on page 564, Bazar No. 36, 
Vol. XIII, For the foundation of the border use dark olive velvet, and crochet the four 

points of the design, al- 


A final coat of size must 


In painting on wood, great care is required to have every portion of the work kept 
exquisitely clean and neat, as nothing presents a more disreputable appearance than a 
careless water-color wood panel, with smutted ground and soiled spots marring the love- 
ly colors and delicately tinted grounding. The pieces of prepared wood may be pur- 
WOOD-PAINTING | Chased at an artists’ colors store; or the surface of panels may be prepared with a coat 





7" AWN 7, of Chinese white and gum-water, in three successive coats, the last one when dry being 
rah caemie followed by a polishing with a soft wet cloth covered with pulverized pumice-stone, using 


gentle friction, in long strokes from top to bottom; after which rinse clean, and when 

N this country, as in | dry the surface is ready for the colors. Chestnut, pine, or other hard white wood is 
Europe, it has become | best for this purpose, and in order to keep the surface constantly clean, a piece of pa- 

so popular to embellish | per should be kept under the hand, and bread crumb used occasionally to remove 

the wood-work, walls, and | dust, ete. 

chimney-places of the va- Draw the design lightly with a hard pencil, either by tracing or sketching it, then, 

rious apartments, that | having mixed the colors with a portion of body-color, such as Chinese white (to give 
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om Fig. 2.—Apron ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 4, Page 628. ] 

For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 48-51. 


Fie, 1. SonDER FoR APRONS, ETC.—Cross 
RY. Srircu EmBrowery. 





painting in oil and water-colors as a 
decorative art (aside from the or- E - +? = : 
dinary work on canvas or paper) | gi : s , SS 
has become a prominent subject of | 
instruction in the schools of art, and 
among amateurs is receiving that 
attention which betokens its future 
success as a means of household 
adornment. 

White wood, such as pine, chest- 
nut, beach, oak, holly, and pear, 


i - » 
etc., is preferable for this purpose; | —= Yi 2 . 
the closer and harder the grain the | . E zn 
better is it adapted to receive the | * é : 


colors. 

Painting in oil may be done either 
on a plain, tinted, or gold ground, 
the last either in “dead” or “ bright” 
gold, the difference consisting in 
the manner of applying the gold- 
leaf, which formerly was laid di- 
rectly upon the white wood, showing 
distinctly the graining, markings, 
and other peculiarities of the sur- 
face; this, while it gives a neat and 
durable ground-work, is not as or- 
namental as the bright gold-color of 
modern times, though more satis- 
factory to the esthetic taste. To 
prepare the former surface, cover 
with gold size (to be purchased at 
the art material stores), and while 
sticky apply the gold-leaf, using a 
gilder’s tip, or, instead, merely a 
flat brush, upon which lightly turn 
the leaf, and deftly adjust it—an art 
quickly learned by a little practice. 
So transparent is this surface that 
the markings of the wood are clear- 
ly seen. But the usual method of 
preparing a gold ground at the pres- 
ent day is to cover the material with 
warm size mixed with Chinese white 
or whiting, giving three successive 
thin coats; after drying the last 
one, polish gently with a wet cloth 
and pulverized pumice-stone, rinse Fig. 6—Piaw Wooiten Dress. Fig. 7.—Fievrep Woon anp Sirk Dress. 
with clear water, and after thor- For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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Front.—[k Fig. 5.—Hasir Surr (Hasrr Basque, Stratcnt Over-Skirt 220 Bie = Bh i Bets BEX 
—Wira Cf with Revers, AND Rounp Skirt).—Back.—[For Front, see esNoke Se ee Rae sieletere ; 
25 Crnts. : 
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Fig. 1.]—Wira Cur Paper Parrery.—Price 25 Cenrs. 


> Supplement For pattern and description see Supplement, 
. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cusntons, Tires, erc.—Cross Srrrou Emprorwery. 
eee ee Description of Symbols: 0 Maize; ® Dark Fawn; ® Light Fawn; © 1st (darkest), & 2d, @ 3d (lightest), Heliotrope ; ® Dark Green; © Light Green; 
1d 9, and NeWJacket, Figs. 4 and 8.—Price 25 Cents for both Wrappings.] ow 


‘ood Brown; ® Black; ® Olive; ® Blue-Green ; & Dark Peacock Blue; & Light Peacock Blue. 
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added brilliancy, and prevent their sinking into 
the wood, proceed to apply them in the usual 
way. 

Have a brush for each color, and apply a light 
tiut at first, deepening the shaded parts carefully 
at a later stage, and with repeated light touches. 
In commencing we would recommend light airy 
designs that possess a sort of bright suggestive- 
ness, rather than elaborate pieces requiring te- 
dious effort. Floral designs are especially good 
for the beginner, and applied to pretty objects, 
such as panels, plaques, hand or banner screens, 
“ four-o’clock” or gypsy tea tables, wall-pockets, 
brackets, and the numberless other “ trap-to-catch- 
the-sunbeam” affairs with which tasteful people 
delight to surround themselves, are the best ob- 
jects upon which to test your skill. We have in 
mind a beautifully ebonized easel standing in the 
corner of a pretty room, against which rest three 
plaques painted in oil and water-colors upon white 
wood. On the upper pegs a circular one, with 
merely a bit of clear water, on which float a group 
of pond-lilies, while from a strip of reedy marsh 
in the background three water-fowls are grace- 
fully rising, and complete the scene; below, an- 
other with bright golder ground is mounted 
against a black velvet mat in a square ebonized 
frame, which greatly enhances the beauty of the 
gold ground, against which a simple group of 
field ay rear their heads above a cluster of 
grasses and scattered heads of grain, a gorgeous 
butterfly giving the needed bit of brilliant col- 
oring: the easy lines into which the grain and 
grasses fall are singularly happy in graceful com- 
binations. On the floor against this a square 
plaque in water-color shows a lovely blue ground, 
against which the rich warm shades of a group 
of vine leaves disposed in one drooping spray are 
distinctly contrasted, forming the major part of the 
design, and serving to cast in positive relief an 
oblong tablet thrown abruptly against the rich 
velvety greens and browns, and portraying the 
simple grace of Miranda. Again, a folding screen 
consisting of three panels in an ebonized wooden 
frame has its designs sketched from nature—on 
the first, a trailing branch of purple wistaria fall- 
ing from one side; on the second, long feathery 
sprays of clematis (virgin’s-bower) drooping from 
a gnarled tree branch, extending across one cor- 
ner; below each, one or two brilliant moths and 
a single large butterfly give varied color and ar- 
tistic grace to these unique designs, the rich pur- 
ples and greens of the one and misty white and 
emerald green of the other forming a charming 
contrast ; while the third, with a tall reedy cluster 
of catkins against one side, and a single plant of 
arrowhead, with its group of shapely leaves and 
curious blossoms, is a confirmation of the true 
idea of an artistic conception—that a bulrush to 
please the eye must not necessarily spring from 
a heavy mass of marsh weeds, nor need a sun- 
flower to appear natural be surrounded by a tan- 
gle of garden flowers, but may start in perfect 
beauty from the very margin of the groundwork. 
A single fern frond or group of long acanthus 
leaves will form no mean adornment for a panel, 
and such simple designs modelled directly from 
nature will prove the best for the beginner in 
painting on wood; and such natural models are 
easily obtained. Our own method is to obtain 
the specimen we desire to copy, and pinning it 
against a panel, copy directly from it. Sprays 
of vines of various kinds are sure to fall into 
graceful lines of themselves, and thus offer the 
best models. So, too, with butterflies, moths, etc. 
Copy them from nature if possible, for nowhere 
else can such combinations of color, such rare 
delicacy of texture, such entire perfection, indeed, 
be found. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
RENOUNCED. 


Ir she could have gone home on that first night 
—so Theo often thought through the weeks that 
followed—there would have been nothing to bear 
of this nameless, indescribable pain, against which 
she fought through every hour of every day. 

If she could but go home! That was the girl’s 
one longing now, and, paving the way for what 
she wished, she had told Angel, in Mr. Derham’s 
presence, that she fancied she should soon be 
summoned home. 

“T hope not,” Rex Derham said, in his quiet, 
courteous way. “ But it is a pleasant railway 
journey, and I rather want to take it again, and 
to see my brother’s friend in Little Darben ; so I 
will time my journey with yours, Miss Hurst, and 
will wait there until you are ready to return to 
Brighton.” 

So Theo tore up the pleading little letter she 
had written to her mother. It was far, far better 
to stay with Angel than that she should go away 
if he were to go too; far better, though here it 
was so hard to escape him, and still harder to 
pass in his presence those long trying hours 
through which she must be so far from him in 
her restless, brave determination. 

Keenly and painfully was she conscious how, 
in her presence, he would wait for her words who- 
ever answered him; how impossible it was to her 
to avoid his glance; how her wishes were antici- 
pated and her presence sought. But through the 
pain there was this one ray of brightness—Angel 
did not know. It was this resolute determination 
to leave Angel’s way smooth and unclouded that 
a ee ee But 
though four w such a struggle was telling 
on her, what could they two guess of this? Ei- 
ther the girl who loved her and looked up to her as 





possessing all the world envies, or the man who, 
in a simple, earnest, reverent way, was proud to 
feel that he could give her a strong, deep, tender 
love, an old and honored name that he himself 
had dignified, and a home which she should 
choose. What could they know, because the 
girl’s face wore that deep, grave thoughtfulness 
only in such times as this, while she sat alone 
looking far over the sun-lit sea? For even now 
when they joined her her smile was swift and 
warm and beautiful. She had been thinking, as 
she sat in the garden above the beach, opposite 
her grandmother’s house, of her own village home, 
reliving, as she did with a strange and sad persist- 
ency, those few last days before she had left it ; 
but when Angel’s voice broke the thought, she 
only remembered that she owed that home to 
Angel—owed her mother’s home to Angel, and 
so owed her all. 

“The Morison girls kept me so long,” said 
Angel, “ that I feared I should not find you, Theo. 
But Rex soon spied you out.” 

“Even without Angel’s scarlet sun-shade,” put 
in Mr. Derham. “TI see them all over Brighton, 
like poppies in a wheat field, yet I am never mis- 
taken about Angel’s. I believe she has a dexter- 
ous, under-hand method of beckoning me with it. 
You are as fond of the wind and sun upon 
your face,” said Rex, looking for the blush which 
Theo kept back by a stern, unnatural self-com- 
mand. This childish determination not to blush 
at any words of his was always a difficulty to her. 
“We had full evidence of that at the Dyke yes- 
terday. What a failure of a day it was! Why 
did you keep away from us all the time ?” 

“T found Hardy, and she was a beautiful com- 
panion. I held ber up, and we climbed like birds. 
You would appreciate the simile if you had seen 
us » 


“Or seen the birds. And I found you at last 
looking tenderly on while she refreshed herself 
with tea in that—” 

“In the hotel,” interposed Theo, correctively. 
“Hardy is what she calls totally abstaineous, yet 
so unfortunately constituted that a glass of water 
invariably makes her ill; so she has to fall back 
upon tea. I take tea too, whenever I can, and 
we have a hundred tastes in common. I need 
correction still, for she often tells me I take the 
bull by its wrong tail, but I think ’m improving, 
because yesterday she said I’d hit the nail on its 
right head. To-day we are going—” 

““Where ?” asked Rex, with eager quickness, 
when she paused. 

“We haven’t decided, I remember,” was the 
meditative reply ; “‘ but there will be a high east 
Wind.” 

“Then I shall feel it necessary to go myself to 
hold Hardy up.” 

“Joking apart, Theo,” interposed Angel, who 
never dreamed of seriousness in the words, “‘ what 
plans shall we make for to-day? Aunt Burtle 
having Mrs. Morison with her leaves us all free. 
What do you say, Rex? Shall we ride? The 
other Morisons come to afternoon tea, and then 
there is Lady Willoughby’s dance at the Pavilion, 
so a ride will fill up the whole day. Shall we go 
to Rottingdean ?” 

“T think that is a good arrangement,” said 
Theo, conscious how Rex Derham waited for her 
answer. “ Rottingdean is—eastward, is it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

That being apparently settled, they sat a little 
in silence, listening to the swish of the waves 
upon the beach, through the constant sound of 
wheels behind, and the music of a band in Bruns- 
wick Square; and watching one little pleasure- 
boat, with white and glistening sails, gliding light- 
ly through a fleet of brown-sailed fishing-boats. 

“Miss Hurst,” said Rex Derham, presently, 
“your cousin has kindly promised me two dances 
to-night at the least, and I want to beg the same 
favor from you.” 

She had sat very still while he spoke, and even 
afterward when he had ceased, almost as if she 
loved the sound of the voice; but when he re- 
peated the question she looked round, as if sur- 
prised, and shook her head. 

“T don’t intend to dance. I have no wish to 
be laughed at by Brighton girls, because there 
was no dancing-master in Little Darben.” 

“ But you danced long ago,” began Angel. 

“ Yes, like Mrs. Burtle. She danced long ago, 
but she would not now.” 

“You will wear roses,” said Rex, after this 
absurd response. ‘“ You wear them every day.” 

“She has them by post,” explained Angel, see- 
ing nothing of the dusky color which had risen 
in his bronzed face before Theo’s calm reply— 
“ My little sisters send them to me.” 

“They are your favorite flowers ; you told me 
so once, and I remember.” 

“Ah! but those were home roses,” she said. 
Yet now, in spite of the negligent words, no wish 
of hers could prevent the rose tint deepening, as 
she recalled how she had talked to him in the 
time he spoke of, among the roses in the rectory 
garden. How different it had all been then! 
And such a little time ago! 

“ Miss Theo,” he said, with quiet earnestness— 
Angel had risen and strolled a few steps with an 
acquaintance who had spoken to her in passing 
—“ there is nothing connected with those few 
days which I shall ever forget, while you seem to 
have utterly forgotten them. You have seemed 
even anxious to forget them. I wish the mem- 
ory were not so much to me, because to you it is 
nothing.” 

“Tf you knew how I loved Little Darben, you 
would never say its memory was nothing to me,” 
observed Theo, delighted to see Angel approach- 
ing them again. 

“Theo, the Eliots say it is quite a novelty to 
see you with us; that you are always now invisi- 
ble, or driving primly with Aunt Burtle, or—re- 
member it is their speech, not mine—lowering 
yourself to that ridiculous old Hardy. It really 
is noticed, you see, Theo.” 

“JT would not call Hardy it,” suggested Theo. 





“But I am rather glad she is noticed ; I shall be 
noticed too if I cleave to her.” 

During this irrational remark Rex Derham’s 
eyes had been following a gentleman who had 
passed the seat, and then they had turned search- 
ingly to Theo; but she spoke before he had time 
so todo. “That gentleman has passed us twice. 
He bowed to you the first time, Mr. Derham, 
though you did not see; but the second time he 
only looked at me.” 

“Cool!” muttered Rex, but did not explain for 
whom the adjective was intended. “ Do you relish 
such openly expressed admiration, Miss Hurst ?” 
still looking at her wonderingly, for when she 
smiled he always caught himself questioning how 
he could have thought her most lovely in her 
gravity. 

“How can I relish admiration not openly ex- 
pressed ?” 

“ And is he,” Rex asked, with a little gesture 
toward the gentleman who had passed them, and 
a little disdain in his clear, high-bred tones, “ the 
sort of person you admire ?” 

“T think so. Let me recall him. He was 
young—” 

“ Pretty well,” put in Rex. 

“He was pretty well young, and I don’t like 
men who are not pretty well young. He was 
dark, and I have a fellow-feeling. He had a 
black beard—” 

“And you like black beards?” interrogated 
Rex, in her weighty pause. 

“So very much better than—blue ones. His 
hair was black as the raven’s wing, and he had 
the rare combination of light eyes with black hair 
and brows.” 

“* How could you know so quickly that he had 
light eyes ?” 

“Have I not eyes myself ?” 

“Not light ones,” laughed Angel. 

“No, but there was light beyond them, and I 
could see. Now, Mr. Derham, I have recalled him 
to my satisfaction. Please tell who he is.” 

“Of course, if you wish it.” Neither of the 
girls guessed how hard the careless words were 
to Rex just then. “He is a Frenchman, with a 
very foreign accent.” 

“ And that is all you know ?” asked Theo, with 
a well-feigned sigh. 

“Except that he has once or twice fallen into 
conversation with me.” 

“IT wish he would fall into conversation with 
me.” 

“ Angel always used to tell me,” said Rex, in 
stiff tones, “how unlike you and she were, and 
Angel is right.” 

“Yes,” said Theo, quietly, “ Angel is always 
right. Indeed, you can scarcely understand how 
unlike we are. Angel is always good, while I—I 
don’t intend always to be wrong,” the girl said, 
with rather piteous simplicity ; “ but—you remem- 
ber, Angel, how often Fraulein told me so—I let 
my own desires guide me, instead of the straight- 
ly defined path of truth and rectitude.” 

“Then they are your desires for others, never 
for yourself,” said Angel, with a caressing touch 
upon the girl’s folded hands. “ Dear, don’t al- 
ways try to make Rex think so poorly of you.” 

“She could not succeed,” he said, and for a 
moment she turned and met the steady, warm 
gray eyes. “She knows that is impossible. I 
wish,” he added, unaware of the Jonging tender- 
ness in his voice, “that you would speak to me 
as your cousin does, Miss Theo. For instance, 
do you dislike my baptismal name ?” 

“Yes. Who could like a name that rhymes 
with ‘ vex’ ?” 

“Do you forget lunch?” asked Angel, rising 
nervously, in the fear of Rex being hurt. “Come. 
We ought to leave for our ride at two.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
ON THE ALERT. 


Nor the faintest trace of annoyance lingered 
in Rex Derham’s mind when he rode away from 
his hotel. But the whole expression of his face 
changed ominously when before Mrs. Burtle’s 
door he saw only the sleek bay mare that Miss 
Sullivan rode, and no sign of the black filly al- 
ways sent for Miss Hurst. 

“Where is the other horse?” he asked, too 
thoroughly a gentleman to betray any irritability 
when he saw. Angel come alone into the hall to 
meet him, habited and gloved, awaiting him. 

“ Rex, I am so sorry,” she said, “ but Theo has 
gone somewhere, and I found she had sent word 
her“horse would not be wanted, and told Evans 
to tell me she should not be home before tea.” 

“Where has she gone, and with whom ?” in- 
quired Rex, with a successful effort to speak un- 
concernedly, 

“J don’t know where,” returned Angel, as she 
walked with him down the steps. “She went as 
if for a stroll, Evans said, and told Hardy to fol- 
low her westward. So strange that is, because 
she had liked the arrangement for Rottingdean, 
and seemed pleased to know it was in the other 
direction. Mrs. Morison being here with Aunt 
Burtle leaves Hardy at perfect liberty, but still I 
can not understand this last whim of Theo’s.” 

“ Did not she”—Mr. Derham was assisting Miss 
Sullivan to mount, and so did not look up as he 
spoke—“ ask you to go?” 

“Oh no. Isn’t it strange? I shall trust you 
to bring us home punctually, that we may not 
keep the Morisons and Theo waiting.” 

Even more than to the letter did Rex obey her 
in this, and so gave himself half an hour to chafe 
restlessly in Mrs. Burtle’s drawing-room under 
her shrewd gaze, before the tea hour, when he 
felt so sure that Theo would come. But the hour 
struck ; the two Miss Morisons and their brother 
arrived; Angel took her place before the table ; 
Edgar Morison stood disburdening himself of 
well-ordered puns, and Angel’s smile for him was 
kind and prompt. It was all wonderfully famil- 
iar, and many a time he had wished the little 





Dresden time-piece would creep through this hap- 
py hour. But he found it all different to-day. 

“Mr. Derham has changed lately, don’t you 
think, Angel?” inquired Miss Morison, when he 
had left. “I think it is since your cousin came, 
I suppose he finds her rather in the way.” 

“I’m sure Rex does not feel it so,” returned 
Angel, loyally ; but after that she was a little less 
talkative, and a little less appreciative of Edgar’s 
puns. “ How different one feels on different aft- 
ernoons,” she said to herself as she went to her 
own room when her friends had left her, “and 
how hard little duties are sometimes !” 


“Don’t let this occur again, Theo. Always al- 
low yourself plenty of time to dress.” 

“T did,” said Theo, brightly, from her corner 
of the carriage. 

“Nonsense! You owe it to me to be more 
considerate, and to try to look well.” 

“Tf I had spent three hours dressing I could 
not look better than I look now,” said Theo, sim- 
ply, and unconscious that the words had a second 
and atruer meaning. But Angel saw, and laugh- 
ed out merrily. 

“That is quite true, Aunt Burtle, as you will 
see,”’ 

Mrs. Burtle saw indeed, and not only did her 
own eyes and judgment assure her that in all the 
brilliant little throng there was no one so beautiful 
as her son’s child, but even if she would have 
done so she could not have closed her ears to the 
remarks that Theo’s striking and unusual beauty 
elicited. She had determined to attend Lady 
Willoughby’s dance simply in the gratifying con- 
viction that she should chaperon two of the pret- 
tiest girls in the room to the most select assem- 
bly in Brighton, but she had no idea that one of 
them would at once be elected by all voices the 
beauty and attraction of the evening. 

“What do they all admire in the child?” she 
asked, with feigned indifference, as she listened 
to the reiterated praises of her granddaughter’s 
beauty. 

“Miss Hurst’s prettiness is distracting,” was 
one reply. “It is impossible to criticise it. It 
captivates one completely. What a smile she 
has, and what a face it is for mirroring every 
emotion! I catch myself watching her until I 
am ashamed, and yet I enjoy it. I believe her 
own enjoyment is infectious.” 

It was the thought of all who saw the girl. Her 
enjoyment was irresistible. It was only Angel 
who now and then uncomfortably fancied that a 
strange weariness (ignored, or rather defied) lay 
beneath the sweet yet daring merriment. 

“Theo, are you trying to escape me?” she 
whispered once, when her cousin, after a swift 
glance, turned away from her. 

“Even if I am,” said Theo, gently, “we shall 
have each other afterward,” and then was gone. 

“Oh, Rex!”—with a start Angel had become 
aware that Theo must have been watching Mr. 
Derham approach—* Theo could not stay. Some- 
body seems to be claiming her all the time. Is 
not she lovely to-night? I never saw her so so- 
ciable before. Indeed, years ago I used to think 
her reserved in company.” 

Angel was talking a little nervously ; it was so 
huniiliating to think that he might possibly have 
been aware of this childish whim of Theo’s—he 
who had been so kind to her always. And it was 
depressing, too, to feel that Theo should avoid 
Rex Derham. Why could they not agree better, 
these two dearest friends of hers ? 

But if Theo were determined to avoid Rex, he 
was as firmly determined to thwart her design, 
and his being the stronger will and cooler courage, 
she found herself at last seated with him near 
one of the low windows open to the lamp-lit 
grounds. Instinctively he had dreaded trusting 
himself to question her on her desertion of them 
that afternoon, yet after only a few minutes he 
was interrogating her with a straightforward, un- 
concealed anxiety. 

“ Had I promised to ride with Angel to Rotting- 
dean ?” pondered Theo, her lustrous eyes wander- 
ing everywhere save to his face. “I think not.” 

“Then you never intended to go?” 

“No, I never felt like going.” 

“May I ask—” 

“ Rottingdean is very dull,” she went on, ignor- 
ing the interruption. “I went to a much more 
lively spot—the Swiss Gardens at Shoreham.” 

“You went there—alone?” cried Rex, his 
bronzed face flushing with some emotion strong- 
er even than anger, 

“No; I went with Hardy.” 

“T mean with Hardy only.” 

“Do you? Yousaidalone. Mr. Derham,” she 
went on, composedly, not even seeing how his 
teeth were closed upon his lips, “I suppose you 
have never been there. It is very pleasant.” 

“What on earth can tempt you to be so wild- 
ly independent ?” 

“There’s a lake to row upon,” resumed the 
girl, tranquilly, “and there are swings, and for- 
tune-tellers, and seats, and tables, and refresh- 
ment-rooms, and bands, and a real theatre, not 
to mention trees and flowers and birds—real 
ones. Are you interested?” innocently, “else I 
need not go on.” 

“You know I am interested in every word you 
say, but it drives me wild to picture you there.” 

“You need not do so, because I am not there. 
I liked it all. I never heard heartier laughter 
than I heard in the little theatre there.” 

“Good heavens! Did you go into that theatre 
without—” 

“Without you? Oh yes,” with inimitable cool- 
ness. “I don’t think you would have managed 
for us any better than we managed for ourselves. 
I wanted to sit in the pit because there was no 
extra charge if we staid through the concert and 
the play, but Hardy wouldn’t. Mr. Derham!” 
He had moved in his pained impatience, and with- 
out any evident glance she was aware of the 
troubled Jook upon his face. “It did me good. 
The audience was of working men and women, 
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and servants and children, and their enjoyment 
in that little theatre was good to see. There 
were many things you would have been glad to 
notice. One song was sung by a girl in a page’s 
dress, startlingly exaggerated—you understand ? 
And the girl was pretty in her way, and sang 
showily a kissing song, acting the refrain, and 
dancing between the verses, yet it fell utterly dead 
and unapplauded ; and after that a gaunt man in 
very shabby black, with a pair of small soiled 

loves held in one large hand—two or three dif- 

erent people held these gloves suggestively dur- 
ing the play and the concert—sang ‘Tom Bowl- 
ing’ in a quiet, grave, pathetic way, and was vo- 
pr Hawt! applauded and encored. I was so glad. 
I don’t think the song ever moved me so, even 
from Sims Reeves.” 

“ And yet,” said Rex, with a long look into her 
face, “‘ you said you enjoyed it all.” 

The color deepened in her cheeks. Suppose he 
who was so quick to read her thoughts could 
read more than she meant him to do? The very 
fear of this gave her next words a gay defiance, 
which suited only too well the radiant eyes and 
laughing lips, misleading him. 

“The crowd nearly killed Hardy, only I rescued 
her.” 

“Theo, you drive me wild,” he cried, unthink- 
ing how he addressed her. “Why would you 
not take me?” 

“ Ladies don’t generally take gentlemen to the- 
atres. Besides, how could I feel sure that you 
were—like the poet—‘ prepared to lay down your 
life for the British female’? Are you very anx- 
ious to hear about the acting ?” 

“No,” he answered, passionately, and rose to 
his feet. But in the next moment he had re- 
sumed his seat beside her, only too willingly. 
“ You know how anxious I am to hear anything 
you will tell me,” he said, pushing the loose hair 
from the forehead. 

“Then I will tell you,” said Theo, demurely— 
“another time. The one striking incident run- 
ning through the drama was the crying of a baby 
in the pit. Plaintively and persistently that in- 
defatigable infant wailed through three acts. 
Through the fourth the star actor talked from 
the stage to its parent, entreating, as a personal 
favor, that it should be taken to mourn outside. 
For a few minutes there was silence, but as soon 
as the actors had fairly started off again hopefully, 
the crying was renewed, and so it continued to 
the end, vigorous and irrepressible. The acting 
was far too good to be spoiled, yet no one at- 
tempted to turn the mother out. When we left 
the theatre,” the girl went on, without waiting 
for him to speak, “the crowd was very big, but 
Hardy and I got between a policeman and a rail- 
way porter, and so we were all right. After 
that—” 

“Surely you came home then ?” 

“Came home then ?” ejaculated Theo, in calm 
disdain. “Why, we had had notea. It was a 
great disappointment to us to find that if we had 
had the forethought to carry tea, we need only 
have paid twopence each, and have made it from 
a tap in the gardens; but as it was, we had to 
pay ninepence each. But of course it was a 
great privilege,” she went on, looking among the 
crowd with lively interest, “to have it on a green 
table out on the grass, with a band playing be- 
hind, and so many people looking on. After tea 
the people began to dance in a large hall where 
the band was playing; but”—sorrowfully—“ Har- 
dy and I did not dance. Do you know, I saw two 
girls, evidently little servant-maids, waltz together 
as well as I have seen any couple waltz to-night.” 

“ And you could really stand and look on—” 

“There were no chairs,” interpolated Theo. 

“T do not mean—” 

“T think you seldom mean what you seem to 
do, Mr. Derham.” 

“ Did you ever come across any one, Miss Hurst, 
who could be always quite sure whether you were 
jesting or not ?” 

“ Oh, always—until I met you,” she said, in per- 
fect truthfulness, knowing how little he could un- 
derstand why it was true. 

“ Put my own feelings out of this question,” he 
said, “and acknowledge you were among simple, 
honest, holiday-makers to-day ; still, I think if you 
had remembered your own home—” 

“T remembered it through every minute of the 
day,” the girl answered, very gently. 

“ And yet you did what would have given trou~ 
ble there.” 

“And yet I did,” she said, with strange, slow 
gravity, “what would have shocked them—as it 
has shocked you, I knew it would shock you. 
I did not care.” 

“T have no right, I know,” he said, in simple 
earnestness, “to remind you of that happy home 
of yours, but I can not help it. My thoughts go 
so often there. Theo, do you remember the even- 
ing you showed me the sunset from your favorite 
spot in the hilly church-yard? I shal! never have 
such another perfect hour until you—” 

“That was nothing to the sunset we saw to-day, 
as we drove from Shoreham. I sat with my back 
to the horse to see it better. Hardy told me she 
had once had a shawl of the same colors.” 

Then suddenly, with an unconscious sigh, Theo 
let her eyes soften, for Rex—glad to hide the 
sternness of his face—had risen to meet Angel, 
and just then a gentleman, bearing himself well, 
and dressed to perfection, bowed to Theo with 
marked courtesy. 

“Why, Theo,” exclaimed Angel, looking round 
at her in surprise, “that is the French gentleman 
who stared at you this morning. Has Rex intro- 
duced you ?” 

“ Indeed I have not,” said Rex, his eyes darken- 
ing with passion under the drawn brows. “ How 
dare the man presume—” 

“T bowed to him first,” said Theo, calmly. 
“Didn’t you see? He was very kind to us to- 
day in Shoreham, fetching our cab; and I like 
him very much. Mr. Derham, if he asks you for 
a formal introduction to-us, please’ to give it. I 
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would like to dance with him. I think that bald 
gentleman with his eye upon us is my next part- 
ner.” 

When the dance was over, and this partner had 
unwillingly left her at Mrs. Burtle’s side, she stood 
in a thoughtful silence, so unusual with her that 
her grandmother broke it abruptly. 

“Theo, why doesn’t Rex Derham take you to 
dance? I particularly wish you and him to be 
friends. Edgar Morison has proposed to me for 
Angel, and I’ve told him he has my consent. He 
has an excellent position, and Angel will have all 
she desires. I am pleased about it, and I have a 
plan for you. Angel will be happy; and if you—” 

“Ts that so—really ?” asked Theo, very low and 
unsteadily ; and when the old lady had answered 
curtly in the affirmative, Theo waited until Angel 
was brought to her aunt. 

“ Angel,” she whispered, drawing her cousin 
apart, while Angel smiled to see the gladness on 
her face, “I could not waltz to the end, and so I 
have been watching you and Mr. Morison, and 
some one was saying that he is your lover, and 
wishes to marry you, and that you— Oh, Angel 
dear, is it—do you—shall you ever—” 

A merry but disdainful laugh burst from An- 
gel’slips. “Shall I ever—I know what you mean, 
dear. Shall I ever marry him—him/” she re- 
peated, wonderingly. “Oh no. How could I, 
Theo, after knowing—” 

The sentence was not finished. There was no 
need, for-Angel’s eyes had sought Rex Derham, 
and Theo’s followed them. 

“ No, I see you could not,” Theo said, and stood 
very still, and even a little pale, until Rex came 
up to her with Monsieur Le Marchand and intro- 
duced him to her very formally. 

“T importuned Mr. Derham for this favor,” the 
stranger said, in a low voice, and certainly with 
no attempt to conceal his French accent. “I 
hope you forgive me, Miss Hurst.” 

Theo’s smile was very slight as she took the 
offered arm; and Rex noticed that they did not 
join the dancers, but sat as if to rest. Even when 
afterward he found the lounge vacant, he could 
not see them among the dancers. Later on, when 
he went to claim Angel for her last dance with 
him, she looked into his face wistfully. “ Rex,” 
she said, “ Clara Morison told me you were look- 
ing tired and harassed. Are you anxious to go? 
Oh, that laugh is answer enough. I do so hope 
you are enjoying yourself, Rex. I wonder where 
Theo is? I haven’t seen her for quite a long 
time.” 

“She is in the grounds, I believe.” 

“Still with Monsieur Le Marchand ?” 

“Still with Monsieur Le Marchand. Let us 
have our dance.” 

Without loitering at her side when it was over, 
or proposing to take her out into the sweet pure 
air, he left the room and walked slowly on among 
the colored lamps, looking in vain for the two 
figures he sought. But at the end of the path, 
leaning against the low rails, stood Theo, very still 
and alone, a sadness beyond the sadness of the 
dusk upon her brilliant beauty. 

“Where is Monsieur Le Marchand?” asked 
Rex, involuntarily. 

“Gone. Iasked him to go, and he—was kind.” 

“You are tired,” Rex said, anxiously, as he of- 
fered her his arm. 

“No, not tired. I am very seldom tired”—yet 
in such a weary tone! 

“T hope that in your moments of solitude, Miss 
Theo, you have no despondent thoughts to hold 
you in a dreary grip—as they do me ?” 

“T was only recalling then,” the girl said, in 
her sweet grave way, “ poor Stephen Blackpool’s 
weary speech, ‘It’s a’ a muddle.’ I hope we are 
going home.” 

“Before our dance? Impossible!” he cried, 
and, the moment afterward, felt sorry to have 
vexed her by his own vexation. “Am I to give 
it up ?” he asked, patiently. 

“Not if you care for it,” she gently said. “I 
think I have refused the next dance several times, 
but I will dance it with you—if we are going aft- 
erward.” 

When that long waltz was over, and Theo had 
dismissed Rex, and was sitting at her grandmo- 
ther’s side, feverishly telling her would-be part- 
ners that she must rest, Angel came up to her, 
and whispered, wistfully, as she leaned over her 
couch : 

“Theo dear, don’t encourage that French gen- 
tleman. He watches you so notably, and yet 
he never seeks an introduction to Aunt Burtle. 
Clara overheard some stupid creature telling him 
you were the rich Mrs. Burtle’s heiress (just as 
any one would have said it of me, dear, if I had 
been the subject of discussion); and his seeking 
you so persistently looks suspicious, I fear. Do 
forgive my anxiety, Theo, when you are so much 
wiser ; but I can not help it. And Rex is anxious 
too; I can see it in his face. I only mean, will 
you be cautious, dear, and— Oh, you under- 
stand,” 

“T understand,” said Theo, looking down the 
long room; but Angel knew she had grown very 

ale. 
ma And you forgive me for speaking ? 
just to put you on your guard.” 

“T am on my guard,” said Theo, quietly ; “ but 
one must care for somebody.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 


It is only 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


, through the past season one stream of 
travel has been flowing from our large cit- 
ies, by various routes, through Montreal and 
Quebec, and thence over the Lower St. Law- 
rence and the far-famed Saguenay River. Those 
tourists who make Quebec the terminus of their 
trip, giving only a single day to the ancient 
capital of Canada, not only fail to discover half 
the quaint beauties of that city, but also lose, 
by not going a little farther, some of the grand- 
est scenery in the-world. A more magnificent 
panorama could not be presented than that 





which unfolds itself to the passenger on the 
steamer bound from Quebec to Ha Ha Bay or 
Chicoutimi, on the Saguenay River. It is early 
morning as you sail out of the pretty harbor, 
above which towers Cape Diamond, with its 
frowning battlements; and having passed the 
Isle of Orleans, one begins to realize the ma- 
jestic proportions of the St. Lawrence, and the 
wild beauty of its banks which every turn of the 
boat reveals. All day an re picture 
of mountain, forest, island, river, until at dusk 
Tadousac, at the mouth of the Saguenay, is 
reached, and the traveller is content to rest his 
eye, and dream of what he has seen. Meanwhile 
the steamer goes on her way, and at dawn lies 
anchored at St. Ambrose, on Ha Ha Bay, though 
for a short time only. Soon she is sailing down 
the mysterious river, whose towering precipi- 
tous banks on either side, and black waters of 
unknown depth, are so strangely fascinating. 
And when those two majestic cliffs, Cape Eter- 
nity and Cape Trinity, rising from the water’s 
edge to the height of 1800 and 1900 feet, sudden- 
ly loom into view, and you gaze up, up, as the 
steamer slowly sails within a few feet of the 
rocky sides, a solemn awe falls over the spirit 
in the presence of such grand exhibitions of 
Almighty power. Truly has it been said that 
the scenery of the Saguenay is sublime beyond 
description. 





Almost every newspaper at this time of year 
records some “sad drowning accident.” It 
would be well, of course, if everybody knew 
how to swim, but this knowledge is not always 
necessary for safety if one understands some- 
what of the buoyant power of water. Hundreds 
have lost their lives in the desperate struggle 
to climb on top of some floating object which 
is not large enough to keep them entirely above 
the water. If they had simply trusted the water 
to support the largest proportion of the weight 
of the body, and placed one hand on a chair, 
stool, piece of board, the overturned boat, or 
avy floating object, this would be sufficient to 
keep the head above water, which is all that is 
necessary for immediate safety. A knowledge 
of the fact that anything which will sustain a 
pound’s weight is enough to keep the head 
above water may be quite as useful in emergen- 
cies as expertuess in swimming. 





If, according to the old proverb, ‘‘ one swal- 
low does not make a summer,” it holds equally 
true that one cold northeast storm does not 
send it away. Those who were in such haste to 
leave their sea-side and mountain places when 
that storm came had ample opportunity to re- 
gret this hasty decision. The first week in Sep- 
tember opened with a gradual heat, which cul- 
minated in some of the most severe days of the 
season. The almost motionless air, and the ex- 
cessive moisture it contained, rendered this heat 

culiarly oppressive, and the nights brought 

ittle relief. It was some consolation, however, 

to city dwellers to know that this heat wave 
was not confined to their limits. Mountain and 
sea-side resorts alike suffered, and on one day it 
is said that at Long Branch the thermometer 
reached ninety-seven degrees. 





The critical situation of the British troops shut 
up in Candahar has at last been relieved. Gen- 
eral Roberts, with re-euforcements, successfully 
performed a long and difficult march through 
the country, gained a victory in battle over the 
Afghan troops, raised the siege of Candahar, 
Pom by his daring, skill, and energy has, for the 
time at least, averted the threatencd danger to 
the British power in that country. 





According to the theory of the late Professor 
Faraday, the natural age of man should be one 
hundred years. The duration of life, both in 
man and animals, he believed to be measured 
by its time of growth, its natural termination 
being five removes from that point. Man being 
twenty years in growing, lives five times twenty 
—one hundred years. He also divides life into 
equal halves, growth and decline; and these 
into infancy, youth, virility, and age: infancy 
extending to the twentieth year; youth to the 
fiftieth—because it is in this period the tissues 
become firm; virility from fifty to seventy-five— 
during which the organism remains complete ; 
and at seventy-five old age commences. 





Few women have received such a beautiful 
tribute as was given by the poet Whittier in his 
autograph to Mrs. Fuller, who gives in her read- 
ings selections from his writings. Being intro- 
duced to the poet in his own house, she read, at 
his request, two or three of his poems, among 
them ‘* Eternal Goodness,”’ and on leaving she 
asked, through a friend, for his autograph. He 
kindly granted the request, and taking her al- 
bum, went to his little desk and wrote the 
following: 

Thanks for the pleasant voice that lent 
Such sweetness to my simple lays, 
I scarcely knew them as my own, 
as the thought I meant, 
And winning for my rhymes a praise 
Due naply to thyself alone. 
In vain the hand essays its skill, 
Unaided ~ the organ keys; 
In vain the bugler’s breath, until 
The horn repeats his melodies, 
Thy friend, 
Joun G. Wurttier. 


The rumored loss of the Jeannette, which sailed 
upon an arctic exploring expedition in July, 
1879, is not credited by naval persons. She was 
well fitted for a two-years’ cruise, and it is be- 
lieved that she has gone into winter-quarters, 
cut off from all communication with the outside 
world. 

The regular entrance examination for Har- 
vard College has been substituted for the spe- 
cial woman’s examination, the latter having been 
abolished. Candidates presenting themselves in 
June, 1881, will be examined upon the regular 
subjects required for admission to the college, 
with the exception that any candidate may, if 
she prefers, substitute French and German for 
Greek. This change indicates improved advan- 
tages for them in the future. 





A country newspaper office in New York State 
lately received a postal card giving an order for 
some papers. This additional information was 
given: “On the upper right-hand corner you 
will find two postage stamps.’’ An ingenious 
search resulted in the discovery that the desig- 





nated corner of the postal card had been split 
sufficiently to take in the stamps and then pasted 
together. 





_ The Manhattan Market, an immense building 
eight hundred feet long and two hundred wide, 
on Eleventh Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
was nearly destroyed by fire on the night of 
September 8. The loss will be not far from two 
millions of dollars. 





A fearful explosion took place at the Seaham 
Colliery, near Durham, England, in the early 
morning of September 8. An unusual number 
of men were in the mine. At the latest ac- 
counts at this writing, fifty-seven had been res- 
cued, but a hundred and fifty more were still 
imprisoned in the mine, and the most intense 
anxiety prevailed. 





The game of lawn tennis has become so pop- 
ular that a national tournament was lately held 
at Staten Island, which excited much interest, 
and drew a large crowd of spectators. 





The ninth number of Le Costume Historique, 
from the Paris house of Firmin-Didot & Co., is 
just issued, and fully equals the previous num- 
bers. It contains fifteen most beautifully col- 
ored plates, and ten in tints, representing the 
costumes of the moyen Age, the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the modern Swiss, Turkish, East Indian, 
Algerian, and Tunisian; also illustrations of 
Roman, Greek, and Egyptian interiors. Each 
plate is accompanied with an explanatory text 
and a historical study, so that nothing is want- 
ing to make this one of the most valuable works 
of its kind ever offered to the public. 





Of all the sad disasters which have taken place 
by sea and by land during this year—and the 
number is many—the loss of the steam-ship City 
of Vera Cruz seems one of the most distressing. 
Caught in one of the most severe cyclones that 
ever prevailed on the Florida coast, no human 
skill was of any avail. For more than twelve 
hours the stanch vessel battled with the fierce 
hurricane, and then broke completely in two, 
all on board being dashed into the raging sea. 
It seems almost a miracle that any of the seven- 
ty who were on the steamer could have been 
saved, but a few, after being in the water nearly 
twenty-four hours, reached the shore alive. 
The survivors give most thrilling accounts of 
the horrors of the storm, the crushing of the 
life-boats, the sudden sinking of the vessel, and 
the struggles of the drowning people amid the 
roaring waves and broken timbers of the ship. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpenr. } 


PHE fabrics manufactured for the coming win- 

ter surpass in magnificence any that have yet 
been seen. The samples of these show velvet 
brocades on a ground of satin. Fancy on a pur- 
ple ground shaded branches of dark green vel- 
vet and raised figures. Nothing more elegant 
can be imagined. The same material is made 
with the designs varied indefinitely on all kinds 
of a foundation and of all shades; there is even 
white velvet on a white satin ground for bridal 
toilettes. 

When these fabrics are not used for accesso- 
ries; such as revers of all sizes, draperies and 
loopings are abandoned. If the whole dress is 
made of the material, it is entirely plain. When 
flounces are used they are of plain satin of one 
of the colors used in the brocade, and are set not 
upon but under the bottom of the very long skirt, 
the front of which is like the flounces. 

The favorite combination for the full-dress toi- 
lettes prepared for the country-house assem 
blages which begin with the hunting season is 
white mousseline de l’Inde with white satin. 
Ravishing toilettes are thus composed, which de- 
rive their effectiveness from the dazzling con- 
trast of the lights and shades of the two stuffs— 
the glossy satin with the dull tint and soft fleecy 
folds of the mousseline. Fashion exacts that no 
color shall be mingled with the different shades 
of white: the ribbons used for bows are of white 
satin; the jewels, pearls, opals, or diamonds; the 
flowers, snowdrops, fine white clematis, or jas- 
mine. This fashion will be brought from the 
country houses to the Paris drawing-rooms, where 
it will reign during the coming winter. 

A color very much in vogue for full-dress au- 
tumn toilettes is what is called vin de Champagne. 
Silk gauze, satin, and brocade are made of this 
soft, charming color, which is mixed with cru, not 
cream, white. This will also continue to grow in 
favor during the winter, and materials of this 
tint will be embroidered with gold. There are 
floss damasks, so called because this fabric is ex- 
tremely soft and flexible ; between ourselves, floss 
damask bears a close resemblance to brocaded 
Surah, but Surah has been so much worn during 
the last two months that it is really necessary to 
have a change, if not in the stuff itself, at least in 
its name. 

For dresses for ordinary wear the favorite ma- 
terial will be light wool or cachemire de l’Inde 
combined with velvet to match, or Scotch plaids 
of not too conspicuous colors. The. same plaids 
in bright colors will be used as lining for wrap- 
pers and house dresses made of plain material. 
This lining is turned over to serve as revers on 
the sleeves and in front of the dress, and is also 
used for large collars. 

Black jet and jet embroidery seem destined 
never entirely to disappear from the feminine toi- 
lette ; it is always worn more or less. Next win- 
ter it will be more, and corsages loaded with jet 
embroidery will be worn with all kinds of skirts. 
These convenient and economical corsages will 
seldom be made of plain stuff, unless wholly 
covered with chenille, bead, or jet embroidery, 
but will be of plain, striped, or closely figured 
material, and will be either in the shape of habit 
basques, or of a closely fitting cuirass extending 
over the hips, and buttoned the whole length be- 
hind. They are varied in many ways. Some are 
crossed diagonally in front ; others are low at the 
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throat, and have buta single revers, turned down | 
behind; and still others have a souflet on each | 


hip; that is, a band of the. stuff pleated in fan- 


lower edge of the waist. In this case a : 
row band of the material, finely pleated, is set un- 


der the latter in such a fashion as fo extend about | 


two-fifths of an inch beyond it (thi 
passant). The same soufflets and passan 
peated on the sle These basques are 
maraee by some irregularity ; sometimes there is 
4 point on one hip, fastened by a burch of rib- 
bend. while the front closes on the opposite side, 
on forms a point there, also fastened by a rib- 
bon knot.. In a word, “liberty and caprice 
the motto of the orsages., 
Dancing parti 





| front, and othe 


» beginning in the country 
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elegant toilettes in all directions by rail, and will 
continue to do so during September and October. 


| I am sorry to say that the very unbecoming fash- 
shape, and set on with the broadest part on the | 


ion of dancing in almost high-necked dre 

solutely devoid of sleeves, “does not tend to dis- 
appear, but is rather on the increase. I have 
seen waists, some cut in a very broad square in 
ut in front in tabs, edged with 
very narrow lace, and broader at the top than at 


the bottom; all of these were without sleeves, 


and were only trimmed on the neck with extreme- 
narrow lace. A very wide armlet of gold or 
is often worn with this kind of waist in the 

se of a sleeve. 
2s trimmed with lace as follows are also 
ation: The skirt, which is made of white 
» knee with white lace 


and white mousseline de l’Inde. Over this skirt 
is worn a trained over-skirt of rich brocade, edged 
with the same lace, and pleated in front in such a 
way as not to cover the lace trimming. A very 
short pleated chemise, made of the same lace, is 
then put on, over which is worn a cut-aws 

it basque of the same brocade as the ove 

eut very low in front, so as to show the la 

mise, which is higher in the neck than the basque. 
The dress of this kind that I saw was made of 
turquoise blue brocade, covered with pink haw- 
thorn blossoms. 

Heliotrope-color is abandoned, its success having 
been very ephemeral. For autumn the preferred 
colors are dark, all the shades of lavender and 
scabious taking the precedence of the olive and 
bronze tints hitherto too well known. Plain lav- 
ender or scabious cashmere will be frequently 
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combined with brocaded cashmeres with a poner 
of the same color. These brocaded fabrics are 
called jardiniére, because of the diversity of col- 
ors employed therein. Toilettes of this kind will 
often be made with two vests, the first in the 
form of a high plastron closely shirred, and ter- 
minating in a point in front, the second square, 
longer than the preceding, and with revers at the 
bottom; over these is worn a cut-away jacket, 
showing both vests, made sometimes of plain and 
sometimes of brocaded stuff. In the first case 
the second vest is brocaded ; in the second, both 
vests are plain. The fashion of shirring is in- 
creasing in favor. The fronts of dresses, the 
tabliers, and the fronts of basques are entirely 
shirred. This fashion is particularly effective 
with satin, on account of its glossy lustre. 
EmMMELINE Raymonp. 
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Drawn- 
work De- 
signs for 
Tidies, etc., 
Figs. 1 
and 2. 
Tuese de- 
signs arework- 
ed on cheese- 
cloth with lin- 
en thread. 
The notched 
borders in Fig. 
1 are worked 
in straight sat- 
in stitch. In 
the open-work 
rows four 
threads of the 
stuff are drawn 
together with 
the working 
thread in the 
manner shown 
by the illus- 
tration, ob- 
serving that 
the curves of 
the rows are 
transposed, 
The straight 
borders in Fig. 
2 are worked 
in satin stitch 
in a slanting 
direction over 
five founda. 
tion threads. 
In the open- 
work rows, as 
shown in the 
illustration, * 
work one 
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Fig. 1.—Daryxep Net Ficav.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 56, 
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a quarter long 
and _ sixteen 
inches wide is 
required. To 
this transfer 
the design Fig. 
59,  Supple- 
ment, two 
inches and 
seven - eighths 
from the ends, 
and work it 
in chain stitch 
with blue cot- 
ton. Embroid- 
er the founda- 
tion figures in 
a correspond- 
ing manner. 
Join the ma- 
terial at the 
sides, and 
turn in the 
ends for a 
hem. Work 
eyelet-holes in 
the hem, and 
run through 
them a blue 
silk ribbon, 
which serves 
to draw the 
cover togeth- 
er, and is tied 
in a bow 
as shown by 
the illustra. 
toin. The hem 
is edged with 
lace two inch- 
es wide, which 
finishes the 
ends, 
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Gros Grain anp Lace Basque. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL., Figs, 41-47. 
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Fig. 1.—Drawn-work Design ror Tipiks, ETC. 


stitch in a vertical direction over four foundation 
threads, carrying the needle on the wrong side two 
threads down and to the right, then work one. horizon 
tal stitch from the right to the left, thus forming a 
cross stiteh. Carry the needle on the wrong side over 
six foundation threads to the next stitch, and repeat 
from *. 


Darned Net Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fichu is made of white Brussels net, and is or- 
namented with a border worked with fine linen floss 
as shown by Fig. 2, which gives a section of the de- 
sign. The single figures of the design, as also the 
foundation figures and sprays, are outlined with coarse 
linen thread, while fine thread is used for the lace 
stitches and for the ornamentation in the eyelet-holes, 
which are worked in overéast stitch. The outer edge 
is finished with button-hole stitch scallops, Fig. 56, 
Supplement, gives the pattern of the fichu. 


Pillow Roll with Cover. 
Tue cover is made of white linen, émbroidered, and 
edged with lace. A piece of linen nineteen inches and 
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McGregor Manriz, Drarep Over-Skirt, anp Rounp Sxinr.—Wirn Cur Paper 


Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs, 1-8, 


Fig. 2.—-Drawn-work Design ror Tupies, Etc, 


Fichu-Collar of Lace and Flowers. 
See illustration on front page. 

Tue collar is made of rows of lace, taken with the 
straight edges together, pleated to form a ruching, and 
sewed on a narrow band. A garland of hydrangea 
blossoms is placed along. the middle of the ruching. A 
jabot formed of: loops and ends of heliotrope. satin 
ribbon in several shades, interspersed with flowers, 
and two ends of lace, completes the collar as seen in 
the illustration. 


Child’s Collar. 
See illustration on front page. 


Tuts collar is made of a rounded piece of mull two 
inches and three-quarters wide at the back, and sloped 
to the ends in the front, which is edged on the bottom 
with gathered lace two inches in width. A double row 
of similar lace, one row turned upward, the other down- 
ward, finishes the neck. The joining of the double 
row of lace is concealed by lace insertion, with a velvet 
ribbon drawn through it, the ends of which are tied in 
loops at the throat. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Herry C.—Crape is not shirred, but is put’ on in 
wide smooth bands. 

Mus."N. B. T.—We know of no safe way of bleach- 
ing the hair. Time will do that more certainly than 
any nostrum. Read about the treatment of the hair 
in The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you by 
Harper & Brothers, by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

Four Yrars’ Svnsoxiper.—Get dark blue and white 
plaid gingham for a travelling dress, or else blue flan- 
nel, as you will use it in September. Make it with a 
short round skirt, an apron, and a pleated basque. 
Trim gingham with thick white embroidered edging. 
Use machine stitching on blue flannel. Your satin is 
not all silk, but is of the quality that is often used for 
the foundation of costumes. Use jet passementerie 
and chenille fringe for trimming it. 

Annie T.—Your French blue silk will be suitable 
for an evening dress combined with velvet of the same 
shade, and worn with facings of cream-color or pale 
rose. A great deal of white lace will make it hand- 
some. You might also use pale blue or white nuns’ 
veiling, if you want a simpler dress. Have a shirred 
‘dasque, flowing train, and long apron much wrinkled, 
and trimmed with fringe. 

A. B. C.—Your polka-dotted sample of old gold on 
black silk is very stylish, and you should make it at 
once for a short suit. Have a coat-basque or else a 
round waist of the spotted goods you now have, and 
combine it with black satin de Lyon in the skirt. If 
you have enough, make the full round skirt entirely of 
the figured goods, with an apron of the plain black ; 
but if you have a short pattern, put straight breadths 
of the figured goods in the back, and have the re- 
mainder of the skirt, as well as the apron, of the plain 
goods. Pipe it with old gold satin. Have deep round 
collar and cuffs of both materials combined. 

Wivow.—Diamonds are not worn by widows in deep 
mourning. 
for safety, you should have balls of gold enamelled with 
black made to cover them and conceal them entirely. 


G. M.—Get some figured black and red silk, or else | 


plaid wool, to trim your black cashmere in the way 
described in recent numbers of the New York Fash- 
ions. Have a scarf drapery, giving panier fullness 
around the basque, and drape the over-skirt high on 
one side. Have a cloth coat or sacque with plush col- 
lar, cuffs, and pockets, instead of a cashmere wrap, for 
fall and spring. 

L. C.—Get the light woollen clothing and the merino 
under-wear that you would choose for spring and fall, 
to wear through the Southern winter. Read reply just 
given “ Widow” about wearing diamonds in mourning. 


Hore anp Desine.—The picture you mention was | 


never republished either in Harper's Weekly or Bazar. 

Nawragansett.—We have published no such design 
as you mention, in the Bazar. 

I. F.—We can give no advice concerning the disposal 
of articles of any kind. 

Mevrevat.—Black lace was revived last winter for 
trimming dinner dresses, and polonaises are to be worn 
again. Hence you will probably soon find use for your 
lace polonaise without cutting it. 

Vatenin.—Use velvet on your basque. The Direc- 
toire Basque is a good model for you. Velvet or plush, 
either plain or brocaded, is the meterial, with large 
carved pearl or else painted buttons. Retain your 
beaver hat, and get a white plush bonnet for the opera. 
Also have a white plash opera cloak made by the man- 
tle pattern you suggest. The English Travelling Cloak 
with Hood will be a useful pattern for you. 


be handsome for driving. Trim your black cashmere 
with Madras plaid, and make by the Pilgrimage Suit 
pattern. Have a dark green or else navy blue cloth 
suit for travelling. The Middlesex flannels in dark or 
in light colors will be used for under-skirts. 

B. M. N.—Plum-colored cloth or else armure would 
be a handsome dress for a middle-aged lady. 

E. 8.—A fichu and apron drapery of Spanish lace 
would be the best design for an over-dress. 

A Svnsontnre.—Knife-pleated ruffles are still used 
for cashmere. 
extra allowed for fullness. 

L. F. R.—When one black silk dress must serve for 
various occasions there is no better model than that 


of the Short Suit with Train Buttoned On. Chenille | 


fringe will be stylish for trimming it. 


Dresemakur.—There is no special time set for New | 
If you want to | 


York stores to have their openings. 
buy dresses or materials, the merchants will show you 
their costumes without regard to opening day. 


Mrs. A. E. R.—Children two years of age wear white 


all winter when fashionably dressed. Mothers who 
find this too expensive buy fine flannels and basket 
cloths for dresses, selecting blue shades more than all 
others—light blue for dress, and navy blue for every- 
day wear. These colors are for their walking coats, 


made sacque-shape, with deep round collar, and for | 


little sailor and kilt dresses, with blouse-waists and 
kilt skirts, or else the princesse suits that are straight 
sacques in front, with pleating added below the waist 
in the back, 

Mrs. P.—Bazar No. 29, Vol. XIII., contains late hints 
on fancy-work. Olive green is preferable to the green 
shade yon send, and furnishes handsomely in connec- 


tion with gold-color ; a little pale blue and lines of | 


cardinal red would enrich these colors. The Persian 
rug and the footstool are both desirable. 


Jane L.—Short suits will be worn altogether for the | 


Streets. It would attract remark here to see a lady 
walking in the street in a trained dress. Carriage 
dresses may be either short or trained. 

“ Bazar’s” Farrurot Farenp.—Read about fall dress- 
es in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. XIII. 
You will be safe in making your serge dress with a 
basque or round waist, a wrinkled apron, and straight 
back breadths pleated to the waist in two large double 
box pleats, instead of being shirred. 

Sussorwser.—Serge or cloth will be used for autumn 
travelling dresses for mourning. Make by Pilgrimage 
Suit pattern, or else by design just given “ Faithful 
Friend.” The cape mantles with hoods will be used. 
Have a black beaver English walking hat. 

M. A. G.—Jet beading on the collar and cuffs of 
your black silk basque, and jet with chenille fringe on 
its drapery, will be suitable trimmings. 

Bessix.—If you do not drape your skirts, but will 


wear soft clinging stuffs, such as nuns’ veiling and | 


the new satin de Lyon, that have no stiffness, you can 
venture on light colors, such as the heliotrope and pale 
blue shades, without i ing the app t size. 





Colors will be worn during the winter by those who | 


have long confined themselves to black. Colored 


basques with black silk skirts are worn instead of | 


your arrangement of dark polonaises with light skirts. 
For evening dress, however, there will be many color- 


ed satin or velvet corsages with white satin, or 
tulle skirts. = 


If you must wear your solitaire ear-rings | 


A heavy | 
plaid cloth made by the Inverness Cloak pattern will | 


Gathered narrow ruffies have one-third | 


DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jwyo. L. Sura. 

ZaneEsvit_E, Ouro, Nov, 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morgan & Auten, New York. 


“Constitution Water” has ” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is not a spring water, 
wr a a bys an eminent physician. For female 

d weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Drugejate. Depot 59 John St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 











Mr. Jos. H. Denson, Clerk and Recorder of Sevier 
County, Arkansas, says in a recent letter: ‘* I have for- 
gotten whether I wrote you concerning the almost mar- 
vellous effect the Compound Oxygen Treatment had on 
me. I was suffering from Bronchitis, and had been 
for three months—had almost despaired of recovery— 
when I commenced the Treatment. I could feel a 
marked change on the first night I took it. I had not 
enjoyed a good night's rest for something over three 
months; bat on the night I first took the Treatment 
I slept splendidly, and afterwards continued to im- 
prove rapidly unt II was cured. If you see fit you can 
use this for the benefit of sufferers.” Full informa- 
tion about this new Treatment for Chronic Diseases, 
| gent free by Drs. Starkey & Pa.sen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Phila., Pa —[Com.] 








IxpigEstron, sour stomach, and dyspepsia are never 
brought on by ‘the use of Hanford’s None Such aon | 
Pow rder, as it is made of pure Grape Cream Tartar an 
finest Bicarb. Soda. Contains nothing else.—{Com.] 








Hoesrorn’s Aorp Paosrnars in the restoration of 
weakened energy and impaired vitality, is wonderfully 
successful.—[Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





R 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
| wg? & Can be eaten by bag ne ee without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 
Roya Baxtne Powprr Co., New York. 














BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 





I have worn this Corset 
three days and every bone 
over the hips is broken. 

* "Ke 2) A 


I have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months and 
ae bone is still perfect, 








DR. WARNER'S 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It md 
an elegant Figure, and fits with perfect ease. 

4 mail, with Plain Bust, $1 25; with Tampico Bust 
( erfection Corset), $1 75. 
















m NEW YORK SHOPPIN 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular, address 
Miss ARY E HUNTINGDON 

P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


LO WATHES, 


“yey sent C. ee ee, be 
ite dor Catalogue GO.. PITTSBURGH, PA, PA. 












WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ B* a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

which —— the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, an a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the Jedicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a wi point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & ba Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon. 


Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 








FOOD 


Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N.Y. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 


IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS. 


The following is an extract from a letter of 
a prominent physician: “We have used your 
Victor Baby Food in a large number of cases 
of summer complaint and other disorders of the 
digestive tract in infants—probably more than 
300 cases in all—and always with manifest good 
results. G. W. Wiyrersurn, M.D., Physician-in- 
Chief, Manhattan Hospital, New York.” 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 


DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 


WAVE Song took 
-? Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
) sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
msable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
y and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer rs Pv other wave made. 
Price, $ 12. 
with res of rearning. 'o be had 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 










Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 

The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveli of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new Commons Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 

yt Bellogene Face Powder, 3 shades, 25c, 
per bo: 

indelible eee a +6 Lee »? and ** Face? 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bo! 

** Aurora,” for prodacing potas blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bott! 

Undesirable shades “ hair transformed into de- 
sired shades, 

** Diapholine,® the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real Tore 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices, 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of ven d Hair in the country. All 
shades properly match prices. 

COMBINGS made co d and cheap 
than by any other house. 

Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0.D., with privilege of examination, If not 
approved, can be returned at my expense. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. — 


THE UNION UNDER-FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct. 27,1868. Re-issued Feb. 5, 1878. 


Tux ever increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under-Flannels, that o will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 
chasing a set of these suita, and giving 
them a fair trial. Ladies who have tried 
them say that nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old-fashioned 
vests and drawers. Their universal ver- 
dict is, “* Try them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” 

In onpentne, send for one size larger 
than is — worn in ordinary vests ; 
or, if the person is unusually tall or fully developed, 
send for two sizes larger. 

PRICE-LIST. 
Style. LADIES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
Winter Weteur. 
73 MERINO. Beng hen UR AR Bd 
50 265 280 295 810 825 340 
8000 CASHMERE. 


350 375 400 425 450 475 500 
Full Fashioned. 450 475 500 525 550 575 600 
4000 EX. CASHME 
Full Fashioned. 525 550 575 600 625 650 675 


Sumuee Weieut. 
22160 MERINO. 
Cut and Seamed. 190 200 210 220 230 240 250 
* 520 MERINO. 
Full Fashioned. 850 375 400 425 450 475 500 
MISSES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
Wouvrer Wreiont. 

















Fall Fashioned. 


73-M MERINO. | 18 | 20 | 22 | 24| 26| 28| 80 
Cut and Seamed. 165 175 185 195 205 215 Do 
529-5 MERI {not make. 


Full Fashioned. 225 240 255 270 285 300 315 
Orders from any of the United States will be 
promptly filled, and forwarded, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. Please remit b P.0.6 
Letter. LIBERAL UNT 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
®™ Please state where you saw this advertisement. 





Cures MPLAINTS, — 
DISEASES, Constipation and Piles. 
mage 18 ease on the Liver, the Bowele 


‘® at the same time. 








NOTICE ! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as “‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 





SHOPPING 


Done for Ladies and Gentlemen. Commissions executed 
with promptness, judgment, and taste. Unexception- 
able references. Circulars and information furnished 
on Sees Miss MARIA RITTER, 
Box 39, Station D, N. ¥. City. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL 


An unequalled toilet preparation. Restores, preserves, 
and beautifies the complexion. Used and endorsed by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, Clara Louisa Conta , Lotta, Janau- 
schek, and hundreds of others, Contains Aapey that 
will injure the most delicate si all drug- 
gists. 50 cents pee bottle. Beware of oe tnbations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boom 












Send tor Circular te 
FOLDING CHAIR 00., New Haven, Conn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements ' from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without Lay the Skin. Ladies 





a Pp assortment of all atylen issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 











BEST & CO, 316 ‘Sixth Ave., N. y. 





HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Ly 


— in position, but invisible to 
on versation and even 1 ag vow heard distinctly. We 
Sone p> tra Send for for Cocers _ circular. 


ne Gon GARMORE +e 
ep Ar 











Chromo,Snowflake,and “om Cards, with res 
50% 40 all Chromos,10c. Star Print’g — 





50 epi ce Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt- &e., 
name, 10c, G, A. Srzine, Northford, Ct. 





may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c. 
50 name on, 10c. E. D. Gitpant, P. Higganum,Ct. 





] aes ig STAMPING P. TERME, 
th book, $8. M. Benxniox, 498 aoop N. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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The Parisian Flower Company, 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK, PARIS, 
Respectfully solicit the pleasure of your presence on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 22d and 23d 
of September, at their 
ANNUAL AUTUMN OPENING 
Of Trimmed French Bonnets and Round 
Mats, from the most celebrated Paris Milliners. 
BRIDAL VEILS AND GARNITURES, 
GARNITURES FOR EVENING DRESSES, 
FLOWERS FOR MILLINERY 
AND THE JARDINIERE. 
Ostrich and Fancy Feathers and Or ts, with 


1890 JONES 1840 


CHOICE FALL GOODS. 

35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. _/MHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O-V-0O__ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0. GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. a 0 CHINA. 

Oo Oo 
oO Oo 

Oo ‘s) 

o oO 


x B 








Special Novelties in all that pertains to their business. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS 


AT WHOLESALE. 

In this d t stock has 
agen sicher ot uae Sesiok, Whe mans: 
and most elegan les 
lentechin wel Aan also eens os 

trimmings for Wedding and Eve: 

rich patterns of Embroid- 
ered Lisse Pi 
would 





Embroideries. We 

call the attention of DRESSMAK- 
ERS to the above, to whom we offer lib- 
eral inducements to purchase. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 





873 & 675 BROADWAY /, 


” 





Wednesday, Sept. 22d. 





14-STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS and Oct. Sommer, 4 


Set Reeds, $65. 
anos, $125 and upward, sent on trial. Catalogue 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
GREAT WESTERN We GUN WORKS, 
urgh, 
: wa nt. Pe 









Send stamp Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. 0. d, for examination 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..... een) $4 00 | 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


‘A COMBINATION OFFER. 











Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND | 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. ! 


| 








x 
0 Oo 
Oo a) 
Oo oO 
O O 

SHOES. 0, O LACES. 
CARPETS. ~ (J (Oo GLOVES. 

ie: o ail 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 o HOSIERY. 

= Oo one 
FURNITURE. QO AO MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. Vv Gents’ Fornisutno Q’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER | 


$5 0)\ UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 


| 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
FOR 


LADIES 
AND 
CHILDREN. 
&@™ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 


90) NEW CHROMO Cards, no 2 alike, 10c., or 50 Fancy 
Cards, 10c.,with Name. J. B. Husrep,Nassau,N.Y. 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


CARPETS. 


Have now open their Fall Importation of 
English and American Carpetings, designs and 
colorings adapted to the latest style of decora- 
tions in Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, Brus- 
sels, Tapestries, Three-ply, and Ingrains. 

Whole Carpets, Rugs, and Mats. Oil-Cloths, 
Linoleum, and Lignum. 


Broadway & I9th St. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th Street, Broadway, N. Y., 
IMPORTERS OF 
Lace Braids, Arrasene, Crewel, and all 
material for Artistic Needlework. ‘*‘HOW 
TO MAKE LACE” (Copyright), 250 Lllus- 
trations and Patterns, 50c. HOW TO WORK ARRA- 
SENE AND CREWEL, 25c. 
8a” 3c. for Samples and Price-List. <@a 








My New Ilustrated Price List describing 
over 100 Gold and SilverWaltham Watches 


erence. 





leges and for Business. Rev. A. G.Caamuers, Principal. 


ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
a very large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 











SOMETHING NEW. 





Filled Gold, fancy knurled, $1 50 each; Solid Silver, octagon engraved, $1 00 each; Solid Go! 
a $8 00 each; Solid Gold, 14 kt., round engraved, $7 00 each. Numbers 5 to 10. 





3 


SONS oe 


PATENT GRADUATED THIMBLES, 


Thickest where the most wear comes. A beautiful Birthday, Wedding, New Year’s, or Christmas Gift. 
Price-List.—Stiffened Gold, beautifully engraved, $3 00 each; Filled Gold, beautifully me ragry $2 00 each. 





he Stiffened and Filled Gold Thimbles are made of a heavy layer of Solid Gold soldered on the outer and 


inner surfaces to a hard stiffening metal. 


These are all First-Class Goods, and will wear three times as long as 


any other thimble made. Satisfaction guaranteed. Register letters containing money. All goods will be sent 
in registered packages on receipt of money. Liberal discount to the trade. Address 


BARKER WEG CO., P.O. 


Lock Box 145, 














$1.25 a Year. 
3pecimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trip, 3 months, 25c. 
with chromo. 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Uilustrated Journal, - 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 





Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 


Monthly.” ApDams & Bisnop, 46 Beekman St., N, Y. 


W% 


Manufactory, 19 Snow St., Providence, R. I. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 








——— | LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. 
REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Young | 


Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for the best Col- | 





d, 14 kt., octagon | 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
POF NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. Four Centuries 
of English Letters. Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers from the 
Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 
Edited and Arranged by W. Baptists Sooonzs. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. : 

II. 


BROWNING'S MODERN FRANCE. 
France, 1814-1879. By Oscar Brownine. 
Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

ILI. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Suripon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anprew James Symineron. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 





Modern 
82mo, 


V 

REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880. 82mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 

Vi. 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Bzn- 
samin Vaucnan Apsorr. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VII. 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
monv Kriexe. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

Vill. 

By Roserr Tomes. 


TX. 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By Anprew James Syminotron. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

7 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Ricuarpson. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XI. 


MY COLLEGE DAYS. 


16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


By Cuar.es 

Avams, D.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XIl. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 

LAW ; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 


blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorer T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tucks, $1 00. 


XII. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 

raphical Appendix. By Hxyry Marrys Dexrer. 
arge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
XIV. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
tory of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. xv 


DR. BUSHNELL'S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell. With Two Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 
XVI. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Eowarp 
Gusnon. With Notes, by Dean Mitman, M. Gorzor, 
and Dr. Wintiam Smitu. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uneut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 

XVII. 


DR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. 
Dr. Muhlenberg. 
traits on Steel. 


Life and Work of 
By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 

Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XVIIL 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Trumeutt, Rditor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Ame.ia B. Epwarns. 15 cts. 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samuen W. Bakex. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuartes Dioxens. 10 cts. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By Wititam 
LAoK. tilustrated by W. Smanzt. 12mo, Cloth, 
$125. Also,» Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 


4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. 15 cents. 


























Hanren’s Macazinz..... ae VOLUME xt. . : < Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G.Haminton. 15 cts. 
Harver’s Werxy....... One Year.......... ¢10 00 | ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....} 0.12 | GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with : : =» 
Harrver’s Bazar......... HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated adn aie ens Ney No.22 | George Bailey. By Ortver Otpwoy. $1 00. 
. ee Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 JD I y 7 JIT (Basque, re ‘ Sp eae 
pense ae sao } One Year ....ceeees 7 00 MOURNING COSTUME: Seas panne aii Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). “* 92 | Cross Purposes. By ¢ ROLLIA Finpiay. 10 cents. 
Harrer’s Macazine..... 7 | ee eee “ 13 SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stesies,. iv C 
Harper's Bazan......... DRO TONE oo seeeeee 700 | ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Fall Round Skirt.. “ 13 jemi ie ble aera pe “ey Rounncer. 15 cents. a re 
H "s WaExLY....... OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat gyn t ge a ee ~— 
|e a eieee wegnnec One Year........... 7 00 | (for child from 2 ‘to 7 years old)............. ade skirt, and Round Skirt.......+.......+++++- “25 | Hypatia. By Cuarues Kinestry. 15 cents. 
| MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and _- = 
Address | skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............- “ 15 lS ran * 2 David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 
low e “— DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, and Round Skirt = 
MARPER & BROTHERS, | VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-stre, and , | "TOR urea Banton £Uua Poboke'* » ao | Mary Apeiey. By RD. Disocwors, #100 da Pe 
FRM NB Square, Now *Ork+ | SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, WATTEAU BASQUE, Donble Over-skirt with + = 
‘ : : we 3 . Py “ } 
C427 VASSERS WAITED by | __ Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt...“ 16 sn ts tae oe 2, «++ “ 31 | Miss Bouverie. By Mrs.Monesworrn. 15 cents. 
A. GIBBS, 158 State St., Chicago. Ill., Manu- | SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... * 16 shin sey ner Pd rpg with Draped Over- oe — 
facturer,Jobberand Retail Dealerin N.E.& Turki -ski i sre P eae eerdesescese.es The Duke’s Chi . By Antuony Tro..ops. . 
GR PATTERNS In colorson Buriape. Sample | "Hound Skint re ee cee sh ne we gg | PILGRIMAGE SUIT. hea Si ay lea ganas gig 
18x37 in., hook, directions, &c.. sent post- POSTILION BASQUE Short Tablier Over- MOUCHOIR SUIT with Triple Apron......... “ 37 | Poet and Peer. By Hamiron Aipé. 15 cents. 
mii ) paid. on receiptof 55c. Catalogue free. — Skirt, and Round Skirt.............-.0ce.«- « 1s | ENGLISH TRAVELLING CLOAK.......... - * 8T | Pic Winmak iii ‘er hes esen Se 
New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. | CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress GIRLS’ SCHOOL WARDROBE: Handkerchief | ee ee 
5 60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c, Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct. with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with Suit, English Coat, and Apron Over-ekirt.... “ 88 | see anstin. By Mancaner Verey. 25 cents 
: : al ee wae, Veneein, ae Kilt Skirt oe Hh DRESS) TOILETTE: | we ee ta ‘ 
} THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. (for child from 1 to 5 years old).......-..... * Ss Pointed Waist Laced Behind, with Slashed : What’s i } 
BARLOW N D S\WILTBERGER. Ps | POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, Shirred Sleeves, Triple Apron, and Square Train.... « 39 | Resta: What'sina Name. By E. D.Guraxp. 15 cts. 
. 8. tR, Prop., | Over-skirt, and Round Skirt................ “ 20| HABIT SUIT: Habit Basque, Straight Over- Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Bracxmore. 15 cents. 
INDIGO BLUE. | 2x3 N. Second St., Philadelphia. | LOUIS XV. CoAT, Double - Breasted Skirted = skirt with Revers, and Round Skirt......... “ 40 . 7 ich lee. geaamma — 
SIR Oy ra Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl oGREGOR MANTLE, Draped Over-skirt, and 2 Hane ns wi 
AS Some ce ite Preckiie Pete On bar eee from 7 to 18 FONG GOB). occncsicecenvsces pt a” @ Walking Skirt....... sare a testes * .- sree 40 works a: aa cp aia prio p ways 
bere BM Ow B dir Maven, © | SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... “ 211 NEWPORT JACKET, and Inverness Cloak.... “ 40 | “ i 


United States, on receipt of the price. 





Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
8 . G. Riprour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


20 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


oar- Hanver’s Caratogue mailed free on receipt of 


tion. Nine Cents in stamps. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 


In an action that was yoosyily tried in an English 
court, when the question in dispute was as to the 

nality and condition of a gas-pipe that had been laid 
down many years before, a witness stated that it was 
an old pipe, and therefore out of condition. The judge 
remarking that “ people do not necessarily get out of 
condition by being old,” the witness promptly answer- 
ed, “ They do, my lord, if buried in the ground.” 





Tanner cocktails are all the rage. They are made 
by adding one ounce of cracked ice to three ounces of 
filtered rain-water. They are considered very fattening. 

menpede-enne 
ANY REASON BETTER THAN NONE. 

Tovesst. “I say, boy, what’s the name of that hill 
yonder ?” 

Boy. “ Dunno.” 

Tovrist. “Don’t know? What! lived here all your 
life, and don’t know the name of it ?” 

Boy. “No; the hil! was here afore I comed.” 

——.————_ 
“MANY THANKS.” 

Feanx. “ You know little Miss Spicer likes me 
best.” 

Cuaries. “Oh no; she likes me best.” 

Frank. “If you and I each give her a box of can- 
dies, she’ll say ‘Thank you’ most times to me.” : 

[Charles gives his box at once, but sly Frank gives 
one candy at a time, and gets lots of thanks. 
———__—~—— 
THE NEW ARRIVAL. 
MA. 
A charming little tiddy iddy bit of mother’s bliss ; 

A tiny teddles, sweet as flow’rs of spring ; ‘ 

A precious popsy wopsy—give its mammy, den, a kiss ; 

q pretty darling itsy witsy ting! 

PA. 


So that's the little fellow! H’m! A healthy-looking 
ch 


hap. 
Another mouth to feed, as sure as fate! - 

No, wife, I don’t consider that his coming’s a mishap, 
But still I could have done with less than eight. 
BROTHER. 

My eye! Is that the baby? What a jolly little pup! 

But I say, ma, wherever is its nose? 
And I say, father, by-and-by, when he gets more 

wi up, i 
He'll wear my worn-out jackets, I suppose. 
UNOLE. 
Another? Well, thank goodness, J am not a married 
man. 

What! Don’t I think him pretty? No, I don’t. 

To keep him from the work-house you must do the 


best Pht can; 
Don't think that J'll assist you—for I won't! 
DOOTOR. 


How are we getting on to-day? I trust we soon shall 
m 


end. 
We mustn't think we're strong just yet, you know; 
We'd a - a something which this afternoon 
"ll sen 
And let me see—hum !—ha!—Ah, yes—just so. 
NURSE. 
He's levels, that he is, mum! See them sturdy little 
He's twice the size of Mrs. Smithers’ third ; 
And when he comes a-cutting of his little toosey-pegs, 
He'll be a man, he will, upon my word. 
NEIGHBOR. 
Oh yes, dear, he looks healthy, but you mustn’t trust 
to that— 


I do not wish, of course, = hopes to dash— 
But by 9 I see a tender babe, so ruddy, strong, and 
a 


I— Look, dear, on his face! 
MA (da capo). 
A charming little tiddy iddy bit of mother's bliss; 
A tiny toddles, sweet as flow’rs of spring; 
A precious popsy wopsy—give its mammy, den, a 


isa; 
A pretty darling itsy witsy ting! 


Is that a rash? 


_— 

















A man coming into a hotel in great haste complain- 
ed of having a bad stitch in his side. 

“ How did you get it ?” asked a by-stander. 

“TI rather think,” was the reply. “that I 
being hemmed in by a crowd a little way 
street.” 


‘ot it by 
own the 
~~ 
CULTURE. 

Sur. “ Of course you went to Monsieur Renan’s lec- 
ture on Marcus Aurelius?” 

Hr. “No, I didn’t. Who's Marcus Aurelius ?” 
/ Sur. “ Why, a Roman Emperor, to be sure, and a 
Stoic.” 

He. “ Haw—what’s a Stoic ?” 

Sue. “A Stoic? Well, at all events, Marcus Aurelius 
was one—at least he didn't go so far as most Stoics.” 

He. “ Didn’t he? How far do they go ?” 

Saez. “ What a ridiculous question !” 

(Collapse of conversation. 


sicaieidiihilia tai 

It was at Coney Island, and it happened this way: 
Jackson said to Johnson, “ There's no hurry ; my land- 
lady has given me a latch-key.” 

“So has mine,” said Johnson, producing it, as he 
spoke, from his coat-tail pocket. 

“* What a place to carry it!” said Jackson. 
take care of it for you.” 

“Don’t forget to give it me back when you go.” 

“No fear.” 

And he did not forget he had the key, but somehow 
neither he nor Johnson could quite remember which 
was which, and they had to toss up, and got the wrong 
ones, and wandered about all the rest of the night 
looking for each other, because it had never occurred 
to them to try the keys on one of the two doors before 
parting company. 


“Let me 























He was the only son of his own mother, the pride 
the hope, the apple of her eye. O’er his fair head 
scarce three summers had passed. ‘“ And be sure, Pe- 
ter, and recollect this,” said his fond and only mother, 
as she shut up the good book, “ never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day.” 

““A—h!” said Peter, with glistening eyes, “then 
let’s finish up the pudding to-night.” 

SSS eee 


If one stitch in time saves nine, how many will it 
take tosaveten? og 
IN MY GARDEN. 
My garden is all planted o'er, 
The borders have been freshly dug, 
The green shoots are a pleasure for 
The slug. 


The fruit is forming on the stalk, 
But woe is me! no care avails 
When on my pear-trees proudly walk 
The snails, 


The mignonette and fragrant pea 
row in the air their tender gas, 
But wriggliug round their roots I see 
The worms. 


My cherished rose-tree! Horror! That’s 
A sight that saddens sorry eyes; 
Covered its leaves with tiny gnats 
nd flies, 


Of slug and snail and worm and gnat 
In vain I am a ruthless killer, 
Still there’s that horrid cat, cat, cat- 
rpillar! 





BICYCLES OF THE FUTURE—ADAPTED TO FAMILY USE. 











An American, writing to the American Register, says: 
“T was passing St. Paul's Cathedral at about half past 
five in the afternoon; I sought admission to that tem- 
fae of the Christian religion, but found the doors made 
ast. Addressing a my sgn who appeared to be 
keeping watch over the fane, I inquired why the doors 
were not open. ‘ Because it is Sunday,’ replied Rob- 
ert, with a calm smile of superiority, I retreated, 
abashed.” 





A YOUNG TURK. 


Governess. “* How dare you, Tommy? I shall tell 
your mamma.” 

Tommy. “Oh, J don’t care what mamma says! She's 
too young!” , 

Teaonrer. “What! can’t any of yon tell me what 
l-a-m-e means? Now, if you saw a poor man coming 
out of the hospital who could hardly walk, you'd say 
he is—what ?” 

Inte..icEnt Purit (afler a long pause). “ Please, ’m, 
I know—tipsy.” , 

“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 

Artist. ‘Oh, 80 you think the background’s beast- 
ly, do you? Perhaps the cattle are beastly too, though 
T hatter myself—” 

Frienpiy Carrio. “Oh no, my dear fellow! That's 
just what they are not.” 

—_—_—~_— 
ONE PLEASURE MORE, 

Lavy. “Enjoyable here? You can’t get more en- 
enjoyment out of it than I do.” 

Grntieman, “ YesIcan, I can smoke.” 




















POLO ON THE WATER.—{Sze Pace 631.] 





